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Carl Van Doren received the Pulitzer Prize for biography with his 
Benjamin Franklin in 1939. Mark Van Doren received the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry with his Collected Poems in 1940. The fraternal 
juxtaposition was interesting. A memorable feature of interest also 
is in the place of the two brothers as representatives and inter- 
preters of their country and as directors in the channels of its pub- 
lic’s reading and thought—you might call it their “Americanism.” 

That means, of course, the American quality and content of their 
work. It has nothing whatever to do with patriotism or any other 
emotion, and its relation to physical background is merely circum- 
stantial. Nor is its force lessened by the fact that Carl Van Doren’s 
first published book was a biography of Thomas Love Peacock and 
Mark Van Doren’s first critical treatise was on the poetry of John 
Dryden; or that Carl edited An Anthology of World Prose and Mark, 
after bringing out his Anthology of World Poetry, won a special 
fame some years later with a new study of Shakespeare. The Van 
Dorens are protean figures both! Yet the fact remains that Carl Van 
Doren’s most important work has been in the appreciation (in the 
true sense) of American genius, the exposition of the course of 
American literature, the portrait-biography of one of the greatest 
Americans against the realized background of his times, and, in his 
own memoirs, the study of the recent American scene; and that 
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Mark Van Doren’s best-known poems have come to fruition from 
the soil and setting of his native land. One might even go so far, per- 
haps, as to find an American quality in the freshness with which 
Mark Van Doren, after ‘teaching Shakespeare”’ to university classes 
for almost twenty years, ‘‘dared,” as Lewis Gannett put it in his 
review in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘to write a book called 
Shakespeare, and to write it almost as if no man had ever written 
about Shakespeare before.”’ 

The integration of their work in their country is fundamental. It 
has a kind of inevitable consistency, I think. And it has also the 
vital maturity which has passed beyond self-consciousness. It is pos- 
sible that I feel this the more strongly because my own recent per- 
sonal preoccupations have been less with the thought and literature 
of the United States than with that of France. But all the more, 
then, am I impelled to point to it. 

To do this, one had best go back to Carl Van Doren’s birth in 1885 
in the village of Hope, Illinois, and his early boyhood on an Illinois 
farm. His brother Mark was born in the same village in 1894. Carl 
was fifteen and Mark six when they moved to the university town of 
Urbana, and each took his A.B. degree at the University of Illinois 
before going east for a Doctor’s degree at Columbia. The Midwest 
locale may be taken as symbolic; but that the American rural setting 
was significant, Carl Van Doren, writing in Three Worlds, clearly 
shows. 

When Carl was five, the physician Charles Lucius Van Doren 
transplanted his family from village to farm. And on a farm a boy 
worked. As the oldest child, Carl soon took on not only the milking 
but a sense of family responsibility—and it was a happy family, be 
it said, and a happy childhood. Farm chores may offer, too, the 
blessing of solitude. “‘Squatting on a three-legged stool, my head 
pressed against the cow’s flank but my eyes alert for her lashing tail, 
I made up patriotic speeches, orotund and magnificent.”” By six in 
the morning, however, the milking was over and the ploughing be- 
gan. “For five hours I steered the plough back and forth among the 
rows, turning the grass and weeds up to the deadly sun, and leaving 
a wake of warm, mellow loam for my bare feet. From eleven to one I 
stopped work for food and a longer rest than most farmers took. 
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Then back to the field till six again.’’ A hard-working, isolated life: 
certainly pregnant years, as well. 

And there was reading. I barely remember when I could not read, and except 
in the most crowded seasons I read hours a day. Few current books ever reached 
Hope. We had the works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Mark Twain. We had 
Shakespeare, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Whittier. I read Fenimore Cooper and 
Irving, Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels and The 
Last Days of Pompeti and Little Women and Quo Vadis. We all read. 


In a recent questionnaire Carl Van Doren has been quoted as listing 
the Bible among the great books with which he was not extremely 
familiar. Here in Three Worlds he says that when he was a boy in 
Hope Ben-Hur was read “as if it were part of the Apocrypha.” 

Elsewhere in the same book he lets it be seen quite simply that 
nothing could have kept him from becoming a writer and a scholar. 
In writing, his first dreams were of poetry. During his college years 
he learned to value exactness: “‘Scrupulous truth was beautiful, care- 
less error was ugly. I told myself that it would be cheap and mean 
ever to pretend to know anything I was not sure of, or not to know 
anything I had had chance and reason to find out.” 

These are important factors in the intellectual gestation of a crit- 
ic. There are two lines in Carl Van Doren’s autobiography which 
also tell us something very important. As he left college, he had to 
choose between two possibilities in teaching for the following year— 
college or preparatory classes; each offered opportunity for graduate 
study, but the college work, which he preferred, paid less than half 
the salary of the preparatory-school teaching. 

““ ‘Why, you little fool,’ my father said, “you can’t afford to make 
money at your age.’ ”’ 

The italics are my own. The force of the advice is universal. 

As no doubt everyone knows, Carl Van Doren was uirst a college 
teacher, then the headmaster of a girls’ school in New York City, an 
editor of magazines and books and anthologies, and always a writer. 
He left the Columbia University faculty in 1916, and in 1919 he 
retired from all scholastic work to give his time to writing. He be- 
came a critic, and at once made his mark, at a time when criticism 
itself was “passing out of the hands of the professors into those of 
the journalists” and when creative and critical writers alike were 
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breaking with tradition, determined to forge something new; in that 
“age of militant individualism” we have the perspective now to see 
and evaluate Carl Van Doren’s place. As Louis Kronenberger as- 
tutely pointed out in his article on Three Worlds in the New York 
Times Book Review, in September, 1936, 

unlike some of his companions he never took to dancing in the streets. It was 
his difference then, as it has come to seem his distinction now, that he chose a 
more sober and less flashy rdéle. ... . He has seemed perhaps the most journal- 
istic of our professors, the most professorial of our journalists, and each back- 
ground has been helpful in purifying the other; he has escaped being stodgy and 
pedantic as he has escaped being noisy and cheap. 


And whether one thinks of him first as journalist or as professor, 
what stands out is his soundness of analysis and judgment and his 
precision of expression. These are the more impressive in that his 
output has been nothing short of prodigious. 

From that large and varied mass of Carl Van Doren’s writing I 
want to look particularly at four books. One is the memoir Three 
Worlds (Harper, 1936), which I have been quoting. Another is, of 
course, his great Benjamin Franklin (Viking). The other two are in- 
terpretative outlines: The American Novel (Macmillan), first pub- 
lished in 1921 and brought up to date in a revised edition in 1940; 
and a remarkable little volume called What Is American Literature? 
(Morrow). This last was first published in California as American 
Literature—an Introduction and was addressed to a limited audience 
of foreign and foreign-born American readers; two years later, in 
1935, it was brought out for more general circulation, with a new 
title, in New York. With its bibliography and index it fills only 128 
small-size, large-print pages. It could slip into a man’s pocket or a 
woman’s purse; unless and until its contents are completely familiar 
it ought to do just that! It gives every reader a remarkably rich and 
clear knowledge of American literature, and it introduces Carl Van 
Doren not merely as professor or journalist or both but as scholar, 
thinker, writer, of remarkable penetration and gifts. 

For this slim volume’s content is a people as well as their greatest 
books. Americans in general, as these keen eyes see them, “have 
lived with hope as their most familiar mood. ... . Even the pessi- 
mists among them, bitterly pointing out that America was not 
Utopia, have ordinarily assumed that it ought to be.”” And Carl Van 
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Doren sums up their attitude in the nation’s second half-century: 


“Books were not a first concern of the animated nation. .... With 
so much to do, and so little time in which to do it, few Americans 
stopped long enough to understand what was being done. ... . Yet 


out of the literature of the confusing age there now emerge, whether 
the age itself realized it or not, certain strong voices which at a 
distance sound above the half-century’s uproar.”’ And then: “‘New 
England was dry with old orthodoxies. Emerson blew them away 
like ashes.”’ Thoreau ‘‘never found reality, which is not found by 
hunting for it. But Thoreau found himself. Men as far away as Tol- 
stoy and Gandhi were to recognize him as their teacher. ... . In the 
long run he has become what he was from the first: a hero of the 
mind, not legendary or abstract but concrete and positive.”’ The 
populace, says Carl Van Doren, 

visualized the nation in the figure of Uncle Sam, lank, sharp, boastful and syn- 
thetic, turning the neat proverbs of Franklin into the tall talk of the backwoods 
and pronouncing them with a Yankee twang. For much of America Uncle Sam 
was as accurate as any caricature. But there was also another America which 
Emerson and Thoreau knew. This America had learning, taste, manners, and 


it nourished occasional men of power, like those of Concord. Emerson and Tho- 
reau made heroes, and their heroes helped remake America. 


Then there was Poe, whose poems, “‘magical and haunting, keep to 
the single theme of beauty, and beauty dying. .... Beauty existed 
in itself..... Those who lived for it must work for it..... These 
were lonely ideas in the America of Poe’s time, given up as it was to 
patriotic duty and moral conscience.” Later, of our literature’s two 
epics, Carl Van Doren writes unforgettably: “Huckleberry Finn is the 
epic of America’s happy memory as Moby Dick is the epic of Ameri- 
ca’s unquiet mind.” 

I have quoted these full-packed sentences from a small and im- 
portant book partly because only quotation can show the gratifica- 
tion—amounting almost to excitement—which they offer to anyone 
who loves the English language and is interested in American history 
and literature; and partly, too, because they point to an essential 
quality in any critic’s—or historian’s, or biographer’s—mind. That 
is, of course, the quality of assimilation; perhaps “saturation” 
would be the better word. Carl Van Doren is a figure of vital in- 
fluence in American letters not only because of his shrewd and bril- 
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liant judgment and his gifts in the use of words but because behind 
judgment and phrase is a mind saturated with its subject—assimi- 
lated knowledge not merely of the detail at hand but of all unspoken 
details that have gone before. He may be pointing to the genius of 
Elinor Wylie or Sinclair Lewis or remembering that of Hawthorne or 
Henry James: knowledge has perfected itself in becoming absorp- 
tion, and thus judgment is born. 

For to know more than one sets down is more than the essential of 
scholarship in a writer. It is the essential of criticism, if by “‘criti- 
cism’’ we mean something that reaches beyond an ephemeral exist- 
ence and a narrow field. Good writing, from scholar or critic, is a 
distillation. When, fifteen years or so ago, Carl Van Doren threat- 
ened, in a book of critical essays called Many Minds, to retire from 
criticism, the threat called forth from Henry James Forman in the 
New York Times Book Review some sentences of memorable praise. 
As historian of the current American novel, Mr. Forman wrote, Carl 
Van Doren was unsurpassed; “as a critic of current forms and 
authors no commentator has shown a saner insight. He has of late 
brought a new self-respect to American writers.”” And after declar- 
ing that Carl Van Doren possesses a “profundity of insight, keenness 
of judgment, open-minded fairness that not three critics in America 
are capable of,’’ Mr. Forman pays tribute to his “‘genuine flair for 
American genius. He has done more toward disentangling that from 
the vast inchoate turmoil which is our national life than anyone 
else.”” Only of a mind truly saturated with knowledge, through and 
around its subjects, could such things be fairly said. 

And we are brought back, so, to that quality of representation and 
interpretation of the American scene and literary achievement, as 
such. When I first read Three Worlds, it seemed strange to me that 
so perceptive a critic should have traveled in France, and even lived 
there for at least one summer, without noting in his memories any 
impact from French life or thought or literature; and when I first 
read What Is American Literature? it seemed strange to me that so 
punctilious a scholar should refer to Henry Adams as writing of the 
“cathedral” of Mont-St.-Michel. To me these things are important, 
but to Carl Van Doren they are not important. What is important 
to Carl Van Doren is the literature of his own language and especial- 
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ly of his own country, and the development of that country’s in- 
trinsic life. In that vast and multitudinous knowledge his mind is 
indeed drenched. So he has reflected the American scene in Three 
Worlds and produced a brief masterpiece of education and stimulus 
—‘infinite riches in a little room’’—in What Is American Literature? 
So he has written uncounted critical essays whose authority is last- 
ing; and so in the first history of the American novel he filled a book 
(The American Novel) with richness and suggestion and a warm glow 
of learning and insight as well as an amazing mass of detail. 

And so, when he had completed his first half-century of living, he 
brought forth his great biography of one of the greatest Americans. 
His other work has been most important for its influence, its value as 
teaching, no matter whether or not we like to use that word. But 
Benjamin Franklin will live in its own sure place, for itself. 

The author worked on it for ten years. It isa monumental volume 
of eight hundred full-sized, well-filled pages, and Mr. Van Doren 
says that it could easily have been three times as long. From begin- 
ning to end it is absorbing reading. And it fulfils superbly its au- 
thor’s bold and determined purpose of wholeness. His chief aim, he 
writes in the Preface, has been “to restore to Franklin, so often re- 
membered piecemeal in this or that of his diverse aspects, his mag- 
nificent central unity as a great and wise man moving through great 
and troublous events. No effort has been made,” he adds, “‘to cut his 
nature to fit any simple scheme of what a good man ought to be. 
Here, as truly as it has been possible to find out, is what Franklin 
did, said, thought and felt. Perhaps these things may help to rescue 
him from the dry, prim people who have claimed him as one of them. 
....I1 herewith give him back, in his grand dimensions, to his 
nation and the world.” 

With fascinating aliveness, he does just that. 

Another Van Doren trait which is, we hope, lastingly American 
may well be mentioned at this point: liberalism. Not a doctrinaire 
liberalism, nor yet an impassioned delving into social problems, but 
a sane and natural liberalism of mind. Carl Van Doren was one of 
the writers who defended James T. Farrell’s A World I Never Knew 
from charges of obscenity, in Yorkville Court, New York City, in 
February, 1937. The book expressed, he said, the “effort of the nov- 
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elist to represent people in a truthful way,” and its tradition went 
back to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and its family life. It is amusing now, too 
(but, alas, not only amusing), to remember that Carl Van Doren was 
one of six teachers at the Labor Temple school in New York who 
were excoriated in October, 1921, by Archibald Stevenson, counsel 
for the Lusk Committee. Dr. Will Durant was director of the school, 
which Mr. Stevenson alleged to be a “‘hotbed of radicalism and un- 
Americanism.” With specific details of Carl Van Doren’s teaching 
no fault seems to have been found: the complaint was evidently 
focused on the fact that the school’s “expositor of American litera- 
ture” was also an editor of the Nation! 

The Nation, as a matter of fact, appears as a sort of proving- 
ground in Van Doren family careers. When Carl Van Doren retired 
as headmaster of the Brearley School in 1919 he became literary 
editor of the Nation, a position which he held until 1922; after that 
he continued for some time as contributing editor, although engaged 
in other work. Mark Van Doren was then literary editor of the Na- 
tion from 1924 until 1928 and motion-picture critic from 1935 to 
1938. Dorothy Graffe Van Doren (Mrs. Mark Van Doren) went to 
the Nation as assistant editor in 1919, became associate editor in 
1926, and held that position until 1936. Irita Bradford Van Doren, 
Carl Van Doren’s first wife, was on the Nation’s editorial staff from 
1919 to 1922, served as advertising manager in 1922 and 1923, and in 
1923-24 preceded her brother-in-law as literary editor. 

Mark Van Doren is a commanding figure as poet, anthologist, 
literary critic, editor, professor of literature at Columbia University, 
even as novelist. Before devoting the final pages of this article to 
him alone, it may be interesting to pause for further notes on the 
activities of other bearers of the Van Doren name. 

Irita Van Doren, literary editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
is the most renowned of these. When a literary supplement for that 
newspaper was established in 1924 under the editorship of the cele- 
brated critic, teacher, and essayist Stuart Sherman, Mrs. Van Doren 
was appointed as his associate. Upon his death in 1926 she succeeded 
to the editor’s chair, and for fourteen years she has made the Herald 
Tribune Books one of the country’s outstanding literary weeklies. 
Her daughter Margaret Van Doren, who illustrated her first book at 
the age of fourteen, has already made a name for herself in that field 
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and is also the author-illustrator of a delightful book for children, 
Thomas Retires, in which an aging milk-delivery horse tries country- 
ease and is so bored he can’t stand it. And in Three Worlds Carl Van 
Doren tells how their youngest daughter, Barbara, “wanting a better 
horse than she had, decided to write a book and earn the money her- 
self. She wrote it in a month the summer before she was fifteen. But 
she used a pseudonym when it was published, so that too many of 
her acquaintances might not hear about it.” 

Dorothy Van Doren is best known as a novelist, having published 
four books in this genre. But although she was not born a Van 
Doren, she exhibits the Van Doren versatility in literary gifts. In 
addition to writing fiction and working on the Nation’s editorial 
staff, she edited The Lost Art: Letters of Seven Women (1929) and 
was coeditor with Alfred Bernheim of the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
important report on the government’s role in labor relations, pub- 
lished in 1935 under the title of Labor and the Government. Her most 
recent novel, These First A ffections (1938), tells with tender apprecia- 
tion the story of a little girl’s life from six to fourteen in the midst of 
insecurity. Her earlier novels were Strangers (1926), Flowering 
Quince (1927), and Brother and Brother (1928). Last year she won 
Liberty magazine’s thousand-dollar short-story prize. 

When Mark Van Doren’s Shakespeare (Holt) was published last 
year—a few months after the Collected Poems (Holt), which received 
the Pulitzer Prize—Mary Colum wrote in Forum: ‘The best criti- 
cism has been written by men who could write in other literary forms 
beside the critical one: Mark Van Doren’s poet’s training has made 
him an expert in expressing himself without verbiage and has helped 
him to pick out unerringly from Shakespeare the passages that show 
most wonderfully the dimensions of Shakespeare’s genius.’”’ We 
come, so, to Mark Van Doren’s poetry—the poetry which the same 
magazine summed up as “distinguished interpretation in verse of 
the American scene”’: 

It was September, and the weeds were mowed 

For the last time along the narrow road. 

Sunlight speckled down, as leaves would fall, 

Shortly, upon the gravel; and by the wall 
Chipmunks quietly ran... .. 
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They are not all so simple as that, in word or cadence, the poems 
in this collection, which comprises six published volumes of a poet’s 
work from 1922 to 1938. Some are less simple, we may think, than 
we should wish them to be. But in them is depth and wisdom and 
beauty. And it is fitting that the final section in the book should be 
that of ‘‘America’s Mythology”: 

America’s great gods live down the lane; 

Or up the next block blend their bulk with stone; 
Or stand upon the ploughed hills in the rain; 

Or watch a mountain cabin left alone. ... . 

Of the Collected Poems as a whole, Howard Baker wrote in Books: 
“The variety and freshness of subject matter are unusual. And yet 
the subject matter is almost always the American scene in one way 
or another—landscape and climate, animals and people, incidents 
and legends and faiths.” 

As the poet’s work shows the very soil and fruit and flowering of 
his country, so the professor of literature at Columbia writes in 
closeness to his own feeling as a poet in his book about Shakespeare. 
Critics more versed than I in the history of literary commentary 
have given this book high praise: it is ‘‘by far the best modern com- 
mentary,” one says and seems thus to sum up for critical opinion 
generally. But to me this is a precious book first and always because 
it is the sincere and lovely and deeply thoughtful book of a modern 
poet about the greatest poet of all Christendom. How Mark Van 
Doren’s analyses of the plays compare with all the other analyses 
that have been written I simply do not know; nor is that sort of 
analysis the thing in which he himself is interested. What I do know 
is that his introductory essay on Shakespeare as poet and dramatist 
is a five-page treasure of clear and resonant wisdom, and that it is a 
rare and poetic scholar who writes of the subject of Richard IT (to 
take one example) not only as the reign and deposition of an English 
king but ‘“‘also the beauty of the English language considered as an 
instrument upon which music can be made.” Here, too, the scholar 
is one with his material, in the complete assimilation within his 
mind. And incidentally it is interesting to recall Lewis Gannett’s 
comment on the “‘incredible precision of verb and adjective”’ in this 
work of Mark Van Doren’s. It is a book to be cherished by all of us 
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who love this priceless possession of ours in the English language it- 
self, and who feel ourselves enriched by the right appreciation of its 
greatest poetry. 

Nor could any other volume fill the gap which would be left in my 
own library if Mark Van Doren’s invaluable Anthology of World 
Poetry should be snatched away..... 

As anthologists and editors, both the Van Doren brothers have 
rendered yeoman service to the country’s knowledge and taste. It 
was Carl who edited the Anthology of World Prose in 1935, which fol- 
lowed Modern American Prose (1934) and preceded The Borzoi 
Reader (1936). Not editing, but original work, was the brothers’ 
joint American and British Literature since 1890, which was ad- 
dressed primarily to learners, and yet was considerably more than a 
textbook. In 1927 Mark Van Doren did an interesting piece of work 
in editing the diary of Samuel Sewall, Salem’s eighteenth-century 
judge who took part in the witchcraft prosecutions. In 1932 he 
edited the Oxford Book of American Prose. When his study of Dry- 
den’s poetry came out in 1920, there is a charming note in Carl’s 
reaction: “In all my supervision of research,” the latter has written, 
“T never took such pride in anything as in Mark’s work on Dryden.”’ 
Significant, too, is Mark Van Doren’s astringent comment, made 
during the course of a lecture on American literature under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences in 1929, that 
“American literature has suffered from overstudy of insignificant 
figures.” 

Both brothers, too, have written fiction: Carl a book of short 
stories, Other Provinces (1925), and a novel, The Ninth Wave (1926); 
Mark, two novels of rather curious psychological nature, The Tran- 
sients (1935) and Windless Cabins (1940). John Chamberlain made a 
noteworthy comment on Mark Van Doren when in his review of the 
first-named novel (New York Times) he called the author ‘‘one of 
those human beings so balanced that he can combine the careers of 
metaphysical poet, anthologist, teacher and journalist without loss 
of his essential flavor and integrity.’’ Again and again we are struck 
by the brothers’ versatility and energy, as by their excellence, in a 
vast output. 

It is perhaps a sequential, rather than a paradoxical, statement 
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that their permanency in American letters is not that of their 
printed pages alone. Each has written at least one book which pos- 
terity will know, and that is important. But something has gone out 
from each of them, also, which will perpetuate itself among our 
people beyond the authors’ initial words. If their names were to be 
forgotten, their influence would be renewed in new critical avatars: 
the influence of what they have done and, in judgment, standard, 
execution, of what they have recognized. 





WE TEACH HIGH-SCHOOL READING 
PAUL W. MCCRACKEN AND WILLIAM JESSE BAIRD’ 


This is not a piece of gilt-edged research. No novel ideas revolu- 
tionary in purport will be presented. This will be the description of a 
school’s attempt to take a step toward the solution of a recognized 
problem. If a few convictions should appear, they will have been 
born neither through scholarly theorizing nor through statistical 
juggling but out of daily experiencing in a laboratory wherein walked 
real boys and girls. 

In order adequately to understand the problems which we face, 
one must know something of the educational purposes of our school. 
Berea College is located on the periphery of the southern Appalach- 
ian mountain area and exists for the education of those young people 
of this area who might otherwise find it impossible to enjoy adequate 
educational facilities. Approximately 92 per cent of its yearly enrol- 
ment of two thousand students come from a rigidly defined moun- 
tain area of eight southern states: Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The unhappy conditions of this “Economic-Problem- 
Number-One”’ region are by now quite familiar. To our students 
in many cases vertical cornfields and creek-bed roadways are not 
myths of history; they are realities. Those doubting Thomases who 


t Mr. Baird is dean of the Foundation School (Grades I-X) of Berea College, and 
Mr. McCracken a teacher of English there. 
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may be inclined to relegate such tales to technicolor movies are in- 
vited to take a tour through our territory. 

This adverse economic pressure has been the very raison d’étre of 
the school. “Our doors are closed to any who are able to pay else- 
where.” This is a concise statement from a paper printed recently by 
the school showing the philosophy of student selection. Student ex- 
penses are practically negligible, and a large percentage of these is 
earned. Last year 641 students were on a half-day schedule, an ar- 
rangement by which they work half the day and still carry about 
three-fourths of the regular academic load. Any attempt to evaluate 
the efficacy of our curriculum, forgetting the factors just described, 
could result only in a superficial and distorted picture, because read- 
ing is thinking and thinking can take place only in a framework of 
experiences. 

The three divisions or schools of Berea College are the Upper 
Division (last two college years), the Lower Division (last two years 
of high school and the first two years of college), and the Foundation 
School (first ten grades). The Foundation School is the setting for 
the reading program. 


THE READING PROGRAM 

We offer the following reasons for the establishment of this pro- 
gram: (1) lack of experiential basis (thus inaccurate concepts); (2) 
poor study habits; (3) insolvent vocabulary; and (4) desultory and 
sporadic previous schooling. 

Ours is not a remedial reading program in the clinical sense of the 
term. The problems faced by our students, though more intense, are 
precisely the problems faced by students in other high schools. Our 
students take reading because they are not endowed with and have 
not acquired reading and study power sufficient to carry them along 
well in high-school work; it is not because an alarming number of 
them are educationally sick unto failure. Basic reasons for this are 
beyond the scope of this paper, but swelling high-school populations 
and mounting reading demands are probably two great factors. 
Reading is here an academic gymnasium and not a hospital. 

Both as an aid to placement and for diagnostic purposes the 
“Towa Silent Reading Test” is administered to all students in the 
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fall of the year. As soon as possible the results of the test are made 
available to the reading teachers and to the teacher in charge of the 
Reading-Seeing-Listening Room. Mimeographed forms are used on 
which the individual records of each pupil can be kept on file in the 
classroom of his teacher. A study of these test scores should preface 
any very extended program. 

All pupils—not just those of crippled reading power who would 
show dramatic gains—in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades are as- 
signed to reading classes meeting twice each week. Reading below 
the level of the eighth grade is taken care of through the regular 
English classes. One teacher devotes her full time to these classes; 
additional classes are taught by regular English teachers and count 
as a part of the academic load. None of these teachers at the start 
was highly trained in the professional practice of reading direction, 
though all have been willing to do significant in-service study on 
their own initiative. This is important and should be encouraging to 
those schools who cannot afford the services of a professional director 
of reading. 

We make two simultaneous approaches to this matter of reading. 
The first day of each week we spend almost exclusively on the work- 
study type of reading. The second day is spent in recreational or 
leisure reading. 

Our work-siudy program is organized on the six-week basis. Dur- 
ing the first six weeks we stress on all levels methods of acquiring 
information. At first dictionary usage appropriate to each grade lev- 
el is discussed. For the lower grades this requires much of the six 
weeks. The tenth grade is given instruction in library usage by one 
of the librarians. The lower grades are given more cursory training 
in the use of our own Reading-Seeing-Listening Room, which is 
separate from the college library. Things studied through the read- 
ing classes may be supplemented but not duplicated by the English 
classes. 

The second six weeks is spent on comprehension units over ma- 
terial suitable for each grade level. These units are mimeographed 
sheets making three approaches to the material. The first part of the 
exercise is a list of factual questions. The second part is a vocabu- 
lary-matching exercise using appropriate words and expressions used 
in the article. The third part is a broad discussion question designed 
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to relate the article to the previous reading and experience of the 
student. Current issues of the Reader’s Digest are used as material 
for the tenth grade and, when not too difficult, for the ninth. Cur- 
rent Events, given weekly to each pupil through the eighth grade, and 
the Weekly News Review, given to pupils in the ninth and tenth 
grades, are used more intensively in the eighth and ninth grades. 
This material, in addition to being suitable for directed reading, has 
also made a salutary contribution of current information quite usable 
in other classes. Quite voluntarily last year one social-studies teacher 
commented on the astonishing amount of this pertinent, current ma- 
terial that the students were effectively applying in her classes. We 
have given here specific examples of material used; listing criteria for 
selection of material would only be duplicating what has been well 
done in numerous standard works on reading. 

The third six weeks’ work is a unit on the general subject, “How 
To Study.” Topics suitable to the respective grade levels are used, 
beginning with the general one of organization. This does not get 
beyond the fundamentals of outlining—as a reading and study tool— 
in the eighth grade, while in the ninth and particularly the tenth the 
matter of taking notes on books and lectures is studied in some de- 
tail. Since this is the final week of a semester, some time is devoted 
to the technique of preparation for examinations. 

The fourth six weeks is spent in oral reading. This may sound like 
the resurrection of an outlawed cause. The most effective prelimi- 
nary preparation for this unit will have been generous, pertinent, and 
capable oral reading of suitable literature by the teacher during the 
previous part of the year. Power in oral reading more than in any 
other type of reading activity is largely caught. Here the teacher 
who cannot demonstrate capably will not teach effectively. There is 
also a double-barreled approach to this problem. In general, inter- 
pretative reading of material which has an emotional appeal is para- 
mount (for which there need be no apology), but the simple reading 
of factual material for the sole purpose of conveying adequately a 
decent meaning must be stressed. With the exception of a prelude of 
group activity, this training is largely individualized. This may have 
a slight taint of reaction, but few familiar with our task and purpose 
have disapproved. 

The fifth six weeks is a unit on speed of reading and renewed stress 
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on vocabulary training. It has been difficult for us to decide whether 
speed can be stressed as an entity per se or whether it is an attribute 
of power and comprehension and can be built up only from that 
approach. Sheer efficiency of time usage demands high-geared read- 
ing, and it would seem that most students can appreciably build up 
speed with no loss of comprehension. We approach it with a discus- 
sion of eye-movement mechanics and general suggestions for im- 
provement. Phrased drills and others with X’s at the suggested 
points of fixation have been utilized with satisfactory profit. Since it 
has not seemed expedient to spend an entire period on speed of read- 
ing, we review previous work on the dictionary and stress methods 
of attacking words, word-building, stems, prefixes, and suffixes. Any 
method which promises at all adequate results is used here. The 
problem of meager vocabularies is for our pupils a most difficult one. 

No definite provision is made for the last six weeks of the year. 
Part of the time is devoted to testing in order to determine the results 
of the year’s program. Some time is necessary for repeated training 
in preparation for semester examinations. Usually more time here is 
devoted to leisure reading. A little slack is always useful in order to 
tie in the loose ends. 

The nerve center of the leisure-reading activity is the Reading- 
Seeing-Listening Room. Artistically decorated and graciously furn- 
ished, its very atmosphere suggests the relaxation and tranquillity 
conducive to a pleasant hour with a good book. On the walls is a 
continuous and progressive art exhibition of choice pictures spon- 
sored by the art department. Appropriate radio programs are broad- 
cast to those in the room. Statistics belie its subtle power, but per- 
haps a few will indicate its ramified impact. 


1. Number of books in Reading-Room evans: 3,600 
a) Fiction. .... ee I, 500 
b) Nonfiction . 2,100 
c) Number of books per pupil. 6 

2. Circulation (1938-39 total).. 11,472 
a) Fiction (63.2 per cent).. 7,258 
b) Nonfiction (36.8 per cent) 4,214 
c) Median number per pupil 18 

3. Number of magazines..... eee es 34 


4. Number of newspapers 
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In addition to the resources of our own Reading-Seeing-Listening 
Room, our pupils have access to the main college library. 

The second period of each week the students spend in reading 
books of their own choice and making reports. Reports are oral and 
consist largely of short, informal discussions between the pupil and 
the teacher of the significance in preference to the details of the 
books. We work for reviews, not synopses. When the report is ap- 
proved, the book is recorded on a card whereon the pupil rates the 
book according to his reaction to it. A short ‘thumbnail’ comment 
is also made on the card. When requested, the teacher makes book 
suggestions in accordance with the prospective reader’s tastes and 
abilities. No rigid list is followed, though numerous ones are con- 
sulted. Often the reading is directed toward books the materials of 
which may be usable in other classes. This is not encouraged, for the 
leisure-reading period is reserved for wide and free reading. The 
heavy circulation and the high proportion of nonfiction reading 
testify to the effectiveness of this part of the program. 

All pupils were given the “Iowa Silent Reading Test’’ in Septem- 
ber and again in May. These testings revealed a median grade gain 
in comprehension and rate on the eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade 
levels, respectively, of 1.7 and 3.6; 1.4 and 3.6; and 1.5 and o.3. 
The highest gain in comprehension was made by the eighth grade; 
the lowest was made by the tenth. The ninth grade, however, 
achieved the highest typical gain in rate. No explanations will be 
given for the low gain in rate of the tenth grade except that we did 
not stress rate on that level. The program this year has been ad- 
justed in the light of these figures. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The point of view of the program throughout has been that of the 
administrator and teacher cognizant of a problem and trying to take 
a constructive, forward step toward its solution, not that of research 
experts. The integrity of no pet pedagogical theories was at stake to 
vitiate our approach. These few suggestions have been evolved out 
of continuous application to and consideration of our problem. 

1. The development of reading and study power on the secondary 
level cannot safely be left to happenstance. If it is important to 
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spend a few thousand dollars yearly to teach pupils to hit the hoop 
on a gym floor, how much more important it must be to teach them 
to hit the reading and study bull’s-eye! 

2. Few students need honestly to say that they do not enjoy 
reading as a leisure activity providing their ardor is not chilled by 
nose-grinding on too abstruse material, but this is no excuse for sug- 
gesting really significant books with an apology and a furtive eye! 

3. Query: Will not all schools eventually be forced to undertake a 
directed reading and study program embodying in substance what 
we have described in this article? 

We do not claim to have solved our problem, but, created out of 
necessity and modified through experiment and experience, our 
reading program is producing a potent and indispensable part of the 
total impact which we strive to make on our boys and girls. 





WHAT IS ENGLISH FOR? 
ROBERT CADIGAN' 


When I am asked what subject I am teaching and I reply “Eng- 
lish,” I am tempted to laugh, for I feel that the answer hasn’t con- 
veyed any definite idea; my duties as an instructor in English 
in a school which has been gradually changing its curriculum from a 
conventional pattern to one designed to meet individual needs have 
been many and varied. 

During the past year, for instance, I have given individual in- 
struction to high-school students who still don’t know what a sen- 
tence is. I have also directed the Sophomore class in a production 
of Macbeth. I have planned English courses which relate to units in 
social studies and human relations and have led discussions which 
run the whole gamut of human experience. In the same day I have 
explained the differences between Petrarchan and Shakespearean 
sonnets and have helped students plan an actual radio broadcast on 
the subject “What Is an American?” In the course of the year I 


* Teacher of English in Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa. 
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have read and criticized poems about thwarted love, short stories 
about Polish farmers caught in the war zone, research papers about 
topics such as “Salt in American History,” ‘““The Matanuska Valley,” 
“Cosmic Rays,” and “Isadora Duncan.” I have advised the staff 
of the Senior yearbook, composed vocabulary lists, conducted units 
on narrative poetry and social problems in the American theater; 
shown film excerpts of the Commission on Human Relations of 
Dead End, Alice Adams, Cavalcade, dealing in that order with juve- 
nile delinquency, wall flowers, and the way mothers feel about war. 

I have also undertaken to estimate by means of original evalua- 
tion instruments whether student appreciation is developed more 
by reading a modern play than by reading a Shakespearean drama 
and what effect, if any, the Merchant of Venice has upon attitudes 
of Christians toward Jews. 

Extracurricular activities have included the teaching of public 
speaking in adult night classes, participation in panel discussions 
at educational conferences, umpiring baseball games. 

Among the students in my classes are a boy who can reel off a 
Hamlet soliloquy with a professional tone, a boy who stammers 
and a girl who conveniently contracts hysteria when the time ap- 
proaches for her oral report, a boy whose vocabulary seems virtually 
unlimited, and one who thinks a preface is a “high place near an 
ocean where one can jump off to commit suicide” and that harangue 
is “a kind of lemon pie.’’ There are students who read omnivo- 
rously, who select the novels of Dostoievsky, Hardy, Steinbeck; and 
there are those who, if left completely alone, would read only Super- 
man comic books. 

Forgive the personal pronoun “TI.’’ There are thousands of Eng- 
lish teachers who are doing all those things and more, and, the illus- 
tration completed, I shall shift to “‘we.”’ 

And now the semanticists ask us what we are doing about the 
teaching of meaning. If the English teachers are not going to teach 
semantics, who will? If the English teachers are not going to coach 
plays; make speech recordings of pupils’ voices; teach parliamentary 
procedure, motion picture and radio appreciation, discrimination in 
reading magazines, remedial reading, spelling, creative writing, 
journalism, literary criticism, library skills, etc., who else will? 
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Perhaps you will argue that we are spreading ourselves thin, that 
we can delegate many of the above responsibilities to other teachers, 
concentrate on a few central objectives. All right, what are they? 
Reading, writing, speaking? You’re right. 

But students have to read something, write something, speak 
about something, and of course they should develop increasing 
ability in all these things. And then there is the school’s central ob- 
jective of meeting the needs of each child so that he will realize his 
capabilities and participate intelligently in our democratic society. 
“To participate intelligently in a democracy he must be socially 
sensitive and socially competent.” 

With these lofty aims in mind we needs must select content, plan 
classroom procedures. How much time shall be spent on this or 
that, and shall we have committee or individual reports or teacher 
presentation? What do the children think? Which of their requests 
are whims, interests, genuine needs? 

The English teacher, whether his course is called “English” and 
taught as a separate unit or whether he teaches in a core course 
co-operating with other teachers, must necessarily be a jack-of-all- 
trades, must be ready to help in almost everything, must be willing 
to tackle almost anything. Wise teachers are beginning to learn 
what students have always known—that genuine education con- 
cerning what life is all about takes place more often in ‘“‘bull ses- 
sions’ in dormitories or around the lunch table than in the class- 
room. What do they talk about in those bull sessions? The answer 
is obvious: they talk about the things that really matter to them, 
that make some difference in their lives, things they want and need 
to know. There is no teacher present to say, “It is now time to dis- 
cuss The Merchant of Venice,” or ““You must wait until some other 
time to discuss this matter of jobs, for I can’t help you much with 
that—I only know how to teach English.” 

No. The English teacher doesn’t have to be an omniscient author- 
ity on every conceivable subject. It would be better if he admitted 
he really wasn’t much of an authority on anything. Let mathe- 
matics be concerned primarily with man’s mind, physical education 
with his body, social studies with man as a citizen; someone should 
be concerned with man as a father, husband, son, butcher, baker, 
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and candlestick maker; with man, as a voter, gardener, artist, doc- 
tor. And who can do this better than an English teacher dealing 
with the communication of ideas and with literature, which reflects 
and interprets life. 

Of course the English teacher isn’t an authority; he merely needs 
to admit that he is willing to learn along with the students. As an 
individual out of his classroom, he presumably knows how to find 
out what he needs to know; let him be the same in class. 

Let’s look at our English teacher’s private life—if he has any 
time for one. He spends a quiet evening at home, discusses with 
his wife the baby’s mother fixation and what they should do about 
it, hears Lowell Thomas or reads the newspaper, comments and 
thinks about what he hears or reads. 

Then he notices on the table a book which his wife has brought 
home from the library—any book. Let’s say it is Trouble in July, 
by Erskine Caldwell. He questions his wife, decides he’ll try it, 
sits down and begins to read. An “English” experience? In two 
hours he has finished a tale whose plot and characters have implica- 
tions which take him into sociology, economics, psychology (or let’s 
just say “human relations’’; it’s quicker) a story of lynching in 
Georgia: sharecroppers, Negroes, political machinations, ignorance, 
apathy. He puts down the book, relights his pipe, and then he 
thinks, silently, or aloud with his wife. 

Are the conditions as bad as Caldwell pictures them? Lynching has 
decreased lately, hasn’t it? What happened to the antilynching 
bill? .... Would a man who knew a Negro was innocent refuse 
for political reasons to help prevent his lynching? .... There was 
that Warner Brothers picture, Fury, with Spencer Tracy,.... 
must have had some good effect upon public opinion... . . No de- 
mocracy where armed men can enter a man’s house and beat him 
_ er The most terrifying phenomenon in life must be a Ge- 
ae How are civil liberties in U.S.A.? ... . There is that case 
in the paper tonight—illegal seizure of Communist papers, decision 
of the judge..... Must remember to ask Tom about the lynching 
ee where can he find statistics? By the way, in these reflec- 
tions it hasn’t occurred to him to analyze too closely the author’s 
style, kinds of sentences, clauses, or choice of adjectives. Let us 
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assume that he is no longer of that large majority of English teachers 
who think that the only thing standing between them and literary 
fame is time in which to write. Our man simply continues to think. 

The telephone rings. Mrs. What’s-Her-Name has called to urge 
him to vote for Mrs. So-and-So at the primaries on Tuesday. Why 
should he vote for her? Well, he’ll have to decide one way or the 
other. 

That type of an evening is spent by millions of people, or, being 
very smug, let’s say that at least it would be fine if it were. Prob- 
lems to consider and solve, decisions to make, books to read and 
think about, conversation about anything and everything. Teach 
English? Teach life. Still too vague? 

There is nothing vague about an evening at home, there is nothing 
vague about a day at the office or a day with the children. There 
doesn’t have to be anything vague about a class. 

Or, if that concept of a program for English is not clear, how 
clear are the procedures we English teachers used to follow? Before 
some of us became self-conscious about our work as the result of the 
impact of the Eight Year Study; before we faced squarely the ques- 
tions, ““‘Why are we assigning this book or that topic?” and ‘“‘How 
do we know that this month spent with the eighteenth-century poets 
is a profitable experience?”’ what were we having the children study? 

They were studying the history and development of literature 
among other things, learning about their cultural heritage. In many 
English classes this meant anthologies in which we stepped on all 
the literary stones considered smooth enough while crossing the 
stream of civilization from Beowulf to Eugene O'Neill. A student 
took long jumps from Geoffrey of Monmouth to a modern English 
translation of the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, to As You Like 
It, to the School for Scandal, to the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,”’ and so 
on. The result was that we were teaching merely a vocabulary of 
proper names so that our boys and girls would not disgrace them- 
selves at dinner parties. It might have been all right if we had ad- 
mitted that fact and the students had understood it that way, but 
the awful truth of the matter was that they did not realize that they 
were creatures of finite minds. They felt qualified to praise or con- 
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demn an author on the basis of a single poem. They knew all about 
Whitman from “Oh Captain, My Captain,” understood social con- 
sciousness in literature from ““The Man with a Hoe,” discussed the 
influence of the war on poetry, generalizing from their acquaintance 
with “In Flanders Fields.’’ Could any system have been more vague 
or superficial than that? 

With such a literary diet administered in such a manner, small 
wonder that surveys of adult reading habits have revealed a matur- 
ity level no higher—in many cases lower—than that of high-school 
students. Brought up on The Lady of the Lake and “Il Penseroso,” 
with its accompanying dictionary of classical references, no wonder 
such food was laid aside for The Corpse in Red Pajamas. And yet, 
odd phenomenon, some parents who themselves read exclusively 
detective fiction and women’s magazines, who haven’t cut the pages 
of their Harvard Classics, which they received as a wedding present, 
are demanding that their children be put through the same paces 
they had when they were in school. 

What then are the criteria for planning an English course? We 
can only list a number of questions which individuals will need to 
answer for themselves. 

Will the proposed activity develop ability in expression? 

Will the student enjoy the activity? Will it arouse his curiosity and desire 
to have more of the same kind of experience? 

Will the experience develop critical intelligence—habits of reflective think- 
ing? 

Will the activity promote a concern for others or habits of co-operative 
participation? 

And, to summarize, does the proposed course, or unit, book, or 
single class period relate to life—life as the student now experiences 
it and as he will continue to experience it in the future? 

We need not worry if the reading, writing, or speaking transcends 
prescribed subject fields, leads to considerations of anything and 
everything. We should be worried if it fails to do that very thing. 














































REMOVING “TROUBLE SPOTS” IN THE 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL!’ 


ANGELA M. BROENING’ 


A “trouble spot” may be a place to run away from, or it may be 
an area challenging the curiosity, imagination, tact, and scientific 
training of the teacher who conceives his function as liberating what- 
ever potential energies his pupils have for achieving personal hap- 
piness and social service. 

Education is surely something to live by as well as something 
by which to earn a living. Citizenship demands informed voters, 
whether they be engineers, plumbers, doctors, or teachers. The qual- 
ity of culture which any community can afford to pay for depends 
upon the level of taste among all the workers in that community. 

Hansome,’ in analyzing the educational movements among the 
workers of the world, claimed with evidence that unions seek the 
power of ideas and the privilege of culture more violently than they 
argue for shorter hours and safer conditions of work. 

The cover page of a bulletin issued in New York City by the 
i;ducational Department of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has a well-dressed, headless man, holding his hat 
in his right hand. The legend under the cartoon challenges, ‘‘What’s 
under your hat? Join your classes and Get A-HEAD.”’ It is hearten- 
ing to see, in this publication and others of the kind, that in the 
requests from workers for adult education English has a large place. 
And it is not only the English of parliamentary procedure, of the 
diction of legal contracts, and of the technical vocabulary of speci- 

t Delivered November 24, 1939, before National Council of Teachers of English in 
New York City. 

2 Assistant director of research, Baltimore; assigned head of English department, 


Forest Park High School; author of Developing Appreciation of Literature; co-author of 
Guide to Children’s Literature, Reading for Skill, and English as You Like It. 


3 Marius Hansome, World Workers’ Educational Movements (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1931). 
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fication sheets but also the English of public speaking, letter-wri- 
ing, creative writing, and of literature for leisure. 

Why do adults seek power and privilege through language? The 
answer is obvious before it is stated: adults wish for occupational 
success, for happy home life, for recreational refreshment, and for 
relief from emotional drives for social approval, economic security, 
and human affection. 

Empirical evidence concerning boys while in technical high school 
and after graduation indicates that they mature into adults with 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE STATUS (IN SILENT READING ABILITY) OF TENTH-GRADE 
TECHNICAL BOYS AND PUPILS IN ALL CURRICULUMS—SEPTEMBER, 1939 
(Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A Revised) 








. - . General 
Tech- City Aca- Com- = ; . . 
: om ‘ ? Techni- General Special 
nical Total demic mercial 
cal 
Median grade lev- 

a 11.9 .7 12.4 9 10.7 10.9 8.8 
Above grade.....| 78.4% | 73.9% | 84.6% | 67.2% | 56.0% | 60.0% | 21.4% 
At grade .| 10.8 12.4 S.7 14.0 19.1 24.2 14.3 
Below grade .-§ 20.8 53.7 6.7 18.8 24.9 15.8 64.3 
Thirteenth grade. | 37 28 40 10 14 13 
Eighth grade... ’ 10 4 9 16 11 57 


























these same desires. Power in English, as reading, thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing, seems desirable to these boys when it promises 
occupational success or personal adjustment to social situations. 
The question might promptly become: “Do technical boys require 
technical English? Is shop English, of a profane or pure variety, the 
kind of English which will satisfy these boys’ present and immediate 
future needs? Do these boys have the learning capacity to pursue 
the English offered to academic or to commercial students?” 
Tables 1 and 2 reveal from objective, standardized test data (1) 
how the technical boys in the Baltimore high schools compare in 
reading ability with the total for pupils in all curricula and with 
those in the academic, general technical, general, commercial, and 
special curriculum and (2) how the 1939 group of technical boys 
compares with those in the technical classes in each of the last five 
terms. 
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An examination, therefore, of these tables, from a typical Ameri- 
can city of 830,000, sampling all racial and economic groups, an- 
swers affirmatively the question, “Have technical boys the learning 
capacity to pursue the English curriculum which is offered to aca- 
demic and to commercial students?” (Naturally, a study by a 
teacher of the test data available in his own community provides, 
in addition to this general fact, valuable information concerning the 
specific ability of the individual pupils in his classes.) 


TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE STATUS (IN SILENT READING ABILITY) OF TENTH-GRADE 
TECHNICAL PUPILS, 1939-37 


(Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A Revised) 























SEPTEMBER, 1939 SEPTEMBER, 1938 SEPTEMBER, 1037 
| | 
| Ci Ci | Cit 
r ° ity nn ° ity . ity 
Technical} .. ~ Technical y Technical fli 
| Total Total Total 
= a eee iat 
Median grade level.| 11.9 11.7 11.8 11.7 11.9 | It 6 
Above grade.......] 78.4% | 73.9% | 76.5% | 72-4% | 76.9% ) 7 3% 
oo ”. e 10.8 12.4 10.7 11.9 9.5 14.1 
Below grade.......| 10.8 3.9 12.8 1.9 13.6 | 14.6 








The detailed distributions of scores from which these two sum- 
mary tables were derived show that technical boys, over the years, 
have consistently better reading ability than the city total for all 
curricula and that they are about as good as the academic and 
better than the commercial, general technical, general, and special 
curriculum pupils. 

The same facts are found to be true in the distribution of mental 
ages and I1.Q.’s. 

Although these pupils show the range of learning capacity com- 
parable to the entire school population, it is their vocational inter- 
ests that differentiate them from the academic and commercial 
pupils. 

To learn the language requirements of the vocational pursuits of 
boys after graduation, a two-way survey was undertaken in Balti- 
more. Industrial leaders, representing the employers of the high- 
school students, were called into conference to explain what kind 
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of a high-school education they should like a high-school graduate 
to have. They asserted that desirable applicants were boys with 
these abilities: (1) to follow directions, (2) to read, (3) to speak so 
that others understand the meaning intended, (4) to be able to make 
adjustments on the job, (5) to write legibly enough so that errors 
can be avoided, (6) to be courteous enough to get along with fellow- 
workers and with supervisory officers. (Only one industrial leader 
requested specific trade training.) 

The second survey, conducted by the placement bureau, was to 
disclose what types of work the boys entered and in what respects 
their training was adequate or inadequate. This investigation 
showed no differentiation in language needs. 

So far, the point has been made, with some supporting evidence, 
that technical boys, like other boys, need English as a tool and as a 
source of recreation. These boys have learning capacity and human 
interests which English develops. Their goals after high school in- 
dicate the need for a well-balanced program in English, giving at- 
tention to their avocational and vocational needs. 

Usually, the scope of the curriculum is determined by more per- 
sons than the individual teacher. Ideally, articulation is provided 
through a course of study, through vertical supervision, through 
conferences of the teachers at the different grade levels, and through 
dynamic instructional materials which stimulate cumulative prog- 
ress of pupils. And when all of these aids are at hand, the teacher 
still has to be busy about removing the following “‘trouble spots”’: 


1. Knowing the language requirements of the vocational and avocational 
pursuits of the boys in technical courses 

2. Knowing the field of literature and of language expression well enough to 
select experiences and materials appropriate to the boys’ goals 

. Tapping their interests 

. Discovering their learning difficulties 

. Understanding their work-play-study load 

. Knowing their work-study habits 

Understanding Tom Sawyer’s technique for taking the drudgery out of work 

which is not self-initiated by the boys 


Ian & W 


To remove “trouble spot’? No. 1, the teacher needs to utilize 
what records are available concerning the pupils’ learning capacities 
and his vocational and avocational interests. Whenever these rec- 
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ords are lacking, or of not recent date, tests of intelligence and 
reading skills and informal inventories of pupils’ interests will give 
the teacher basic information essential to finding the teaching-point. 

Surveying what in the field of classic and contemporary literature 
gives technical boys satisfying literary experiences is an effective 
method of eradicating “‘spot’’ No 2. There is biography, fiction, 
drama, poetry, and the expository literature of science to enrich 
these boys’ understanding of the socio-economic scene and their 
appreciation of the aesthetic in the world about them. 

In this connection, attention should be paid to Mark Starr’s dy- 
namic plea for the use of literature which will interpret to the youth 
of America the heroic struggle of labor to secure the rights of co- 
operative thinking and discussion with employers. The ideal of work 
well done, a language technique for peaceably securing adjustment 
when human rights have been violated—these again Mark Starr 
believes should be developed through public education. 

In the field of expression, likewise, their needs are utilitarian and 
aesthetic. Their intimate conversations and personal letters are not 
concerned only with the tools and techniques in the shops. These 
boys, like the others in the school, go to dances, sing, play, engage 
in athletics, and participate in all the other extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The sun and moon shine for them, too. The beauty, as well 
as the usefulness of bridges, buildings, machines, and motors, stirs 
them to express themselves. 

For example, What Price Democracy? stimulated their thoughts 
and feelings in speeches and panel discussions in an American Edu- 
cation Week Assembly. A buried-treasure mystery (how the gold 
got buried in the cellar on Eden Street where two high-school boys 
actually found $11,427.50—3,558 gold coins, dated 1834-58) chal- 
lenged their creative impulse and had their pens producing imagi- 
native, plausible stories. Enjoying photoplays, the theme of another 
composition unit, yielded not only investigations of the scientific- 
technical aspects of the motion-picture industry but also emotional 
reactions to plot, characterization, and beauty of photography. 

These boys, then, are not so “‘technically minded, so nonverbal,”’ 
that they cannot react in words to a dynamic idea or an emotional 


experience. 
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When handling “spot” No. 3 (tapping the pupils’ interests) the 
teacher discovers that technical boys, in addition to the range of 
interests in the general school population, have somewhat specialized 
vocational interests and aptitudes. Roughly these pupils may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Technical college preparatory.—Pupils characterized by high intelligence, good 
home background, close application to work, and generally high achieve- 
ments. 

2. Technical noncollege preparatory (including prospective cleaners and dyers, 
ore or scrap-metal assayers, laboratory assistants to dentists or doctors and 
in hospitals, designers of clothing and machinery, commercial artists).— 
Pupils generally above average in intelligence, home background, and ap- 
plication, a group some of whom are inferior to the engineering group. 

3. Trades (including carpenters, machinists, auto repairmen, pattern-makers). 
—Pupils of about the same range of intelligence as group No. 2 above, but 
more distinctly a nonbook type, resisting all writing experiences unless pre- 
sented from the standpoint of their vocational or avocational needs and 
interests. 

4. Practical arts (semiskilled, automatic-machine operators).—Pupils generally 
below average in intelligence, in economic and social background, and in 
steadiness of application and achievement. 

All told, these technical boys show physical restlessness in class 
periods where there is less to do with their hands and less oppor- 
tunity to move about than in laboratory or shop activities. Yet, 
when their interests are tapped, they exhibit keener drives to 
achievement than pupils in other curricula. If they regard an activ- 
ity as useless, they display greater resistance than other types of 
pupils. When, however, a fundamental need, which they themselves 
recognize, is used as motive for drill, they will practice with atten- 
tion. They prefer oral to written work; yet, as shown above, when 
their interests are aroused, they write with zest and success. 

These same pupils are characterized by more intense loyalties to 
group ideas and ideals; and when the teacher of English succeeds 
in tapping these sources of energy, these boys work like “dogs,”’ 
“girls,” “‘angels,” or whatever may be considered a superlative de- 
gree of untiring activity to reach a goal recognized as worth while. 
(I might cite here what my boys did to produce the American Edu- 
cation Week Assembly on November 8, 1939. Their activities in- 
cluded a range from composing verses about democracy and school 
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life set to popular melodies, writing dynamic speeches on ‘What 
Price Democracy?”’ to re-wiring the auditorium so that three micro- 
phones could be used in the panel discussions and interviews. In 
other words, my boys used their heads, hearts, and hands in produc- 
ing an impressive appeal for education as a means of preserving the 
freedom of democracy.) 

“Trouble spot” No. 4 (discovering the learning difficulties of 
pupils) requires diagnostic standardized or teacher-made tests cover- 
ing the range of skills which the course aims to develop. 

Understanding the work-play-study load of these boys (‘‘spot”’ 
No. 5) is worth all the teacher’s time it takes. Often in this group 
are the football players with long hours during practice season, the 
boys whom pre-vocational training leads to part-time jobs, and 
the boys whose mechanical abilities place them on call as “‘service- 
men”’ for bells, lights, public-address system, stagecraft, and the 
like. Subtract the time consumed in these educative activities and 
little is left for home study from books or leisure reading of creative 
literature. 

In considering some of these pupils, the most troublesome ‘‘spot”’ 
(No. 6) is the boys’ work-study habits. These students often do 
not know how to read rapidly, to skim, to get the central idea, or 
to outline in order to remember what is read. For this group, a pro- 
gram in reading for skill is essential. 

All in all, though, the essence of the teacher’s progress in educat- 
ing these boys is his ability to turn what they think of as drudgery 
into play (“spot”” No. 7). Tom Sawyer instinctively knew this art; 
the teacher of English in technical classes has to learn it. Evidence,‘ 
empirical and test-controlled, points to the fact that, when boys re- 
write shop instruction sheets, or in committees build their spelling- 
lists, their usage-error lists, and their book lists, or when, as indi- 
viduals and as groups, they participate in speaking and in writing 
situations having large personal and some social value, the boys 
experience English and attain a high level of correctness and effec- 
tiveness. 

Technical boys have strong special interests and everyday needs 


4 Conducting Experiences in English (New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1930). 
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which require English. They experience English when they learn 
to present clearly, concisely, and correctly factual material needed 
in the speaking and writing situations in their laboratory and shop 
courses. But it is, nonetheless, experiencing English when their pur- 
pose is aesthetic. When, in addition to having a practical or aes- 
thetic purpose for reaching other minds, they lose themselves in 
whatever is their purpose, they write or speak with the force and 
unity that come only with emotional intensity 

Literature as read by these boys is also human experience, for 
there zs literature to illuminate their vocational pursuits, aesthetic 
ideals, and avocational activities. The literature depicting the 
struggle of the laborer to find his place in an economic, political, 
and social scene; the literature portraying the courageous effort of 
mankind to achieve the democratic way of life; the literature re- 
vealing beauty in the commonplace; the literature articulating the 
deepest emotions of mankind—any, and all, of these kinds of litera- 
ture help these boys to capitalize on the wealth of the ages stored 
in the great books of all times. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF NEWSPAPER READING 
MAUDE CHAMBERLEN’ 


Criticism has been made that the schools have done very little to 
teach the use and critical evaluation of newspapers. In planning a 
course whereby a high-school journalism department attempts to 
remedy this situation, the following problems should be considered. 


1. The daily paper, from the comic strip to the editorial page, is more 
than ever an increasingly powerful factor in the lives of its read- 
ers. One editor has said, ““We may put the newspaper down as 
the People’s Bible.’”’ What, then, is the nature of its influence? 

2. Since the circulation of newspapers in the United States is at 
least ten million copies daily, it is safe to say, giving two readers 


‘ Teacher of journalism in the West Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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to each copy, that go per cent of the adults read at least some of 
the things in them. 

Fifty years ago a prominent essayist said, ““The daily press fur- 
nishes nine-tenths of the subject matter of conversation.’’ If this 
be so, do the secondary schools have a responsibility of attempt- 
ing to assist their students in the development of judgment with 
regard to the reading of papers? 

Newspaper publishers claim that in catering to the lower human 
tastes they are merely giving the public what it wants. Granted 
that the reading public determines the quality of the material it 
reads, the raising of the standards of the reader will raise the 
standard of the press. As the journalism department reaches only 
a few of the school population, can the newswriting instructors be 
of service to the community in attempting to teach the intelligent 
reading of newspapers to students in other departments? 
Because powerful political and business interests use the daily 
press as much as they can for propaganda purposes, there exists 
the possibility of much harm being done. Can the schools train 
readers who will know what to accept, what to reject, how to 
know propaganda (in its popular sense of the word) from the 
truth, and how to make a critical survey of the newspapers in the 
community? 

An average metropolitan newspaper will contain about sixty 
thousand words—as much as a modern “best seller.’’ Twenty 
minutes a day is a fair estimate of the time the average reader 
gives to the reading of this material. If so, what sort of guidance 
can the school give as to how to read more rapidly? 

Can such a study improve the quality and increase the popularity 
of the school weekly? 

Not only is the high-school paper the most popular of the so- 
called extra-curriculum activities but it is also one of the most ex- 
pensive; hence a study of what high-school students read in 
school papers is of value to the instructor who attempts to in 
crease the average student’s appreciation of the school organ. 
How can the study of journalism in any high school become inte- 
grated with such subjects as literature, composition, history, 


civics, social science? 
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All instruction and exercises should be based directly upon news- 
papers, both local and national. This preliminary study can be made 
in any of the aforementioned classes. 


I. Proper evaluation of the daily press 
A. What is the nature of a certain paper’s influence? 
1. Is it uplifting? 
2. Is it constructive? 
3. Is it wholesome? 

Have the students ask these questions of their associ- 
ates, their families, their neighbors. Let each one defend 
the paper he prefers in the light of his finding. 

B. How adequately does this paper serve the public? 
1. How many different articles are published on the front 
page? 
What proportion is given over to (a) crime, (}) scandal, 
(c) partisan politics, (d) topics of world-interest? 
How large a picture of the world does it give? 


NO 


w 


4. While reading through the paper, determine whether or 
not it presents both sides of current issues as a basis for 
intelligent judgment. 

. What types of subjects does the paper play up? 

6. To what extent does it aim to be educational? 

. What entertaining material does it publish? Is this ma- 


wn 


~ 


terial vulgar or is it in good taste? 
8. Is the paper published for intelligent readers or only for 
the so-called masses? 

This will lead into a discussion of conservative and 
radical papers. Give the students practice in selecting 
papers belonging in each group and make a study of the 
headline policy of both types. Be sure that the differ- 





ence between scare heads and legitimate banner heads 
is understood. Here is an excellent time to attempt a 
cultivation of good taste in newspapers through the use 
of favorable comment and display of papers well edited 
and attractively made up. A wall display of the Vew 
York Times, Christian Science Monitor, Portland Oregon- 


If. 
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ian, and Manchester Guardian will do much toward cre- 
ating pictures of the right type of daily paper. 


What do we mean by “yellow journalism’’? 


Lee’s History of American Journalism, Timberline by Gene 


Fowler, and The Lord of San Simeon by Carlson and Bates plus 
magazine articles on the subject provide material for round- 


table discussions and individual reports. 
Teaching for critical survey of newspaper 


A. 


B. 


Secure copies of a wide variety of papers and classify them 

thus: 

1. The ones that set the readers to thinking 

2. The ones that make a great emotional appeal 

3. The ones that aim to teach facts about people and things 
of value 

Teach the students that newspapers reflect the personality 

of the publisher or group behind them; therefore, in select- 

ing the good papers from the less desirable, they must learn 

to read a paper’s face and know its background. 

How news is gathered, including a study of the news agen- 

cies, such as the Associated Press, United Press, etc. 


. A study of the publishers or interests controlling certain 


papers, particularly local ones. Try to determine the edi- 


torial policies of each paper. 


Study of propaganda and the press 


A. 


Bb. 





Give the students an adequate background for the study of 
propaganda by reading excerpts from You Can't Print That 
and Propaganda and the News by George Seldes, The Brass 
Check by Upton Sinclair, and any current articles on that 
topic. 

Teach the value of news backed by the reputation of special 
correspondents and national press associations as contrast- 
ed with unsigned articles. Through this study of all types 
of papers, students will gradually learn to distinguish be- 
tween news and scandal, propaganda and facts. 

Show that the advertising policy is often an index to edi- 
torial policy by discussing the point that many national ads 
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mean merely size of circulation, while much local advertis- 

ing shows the confidence merchants have in a paper. 
V. Can the schools justify the teaching of newspaper skimming? 
A. As it is taken for granted that no one wishes to read all of a 
newspaper, such a course should include sufficient explana- 
tion and practice to enable the reader to discriminate 
and get quickly what he wants from any section of the 


paper. 
A study made by Verna Anderson and Miles Tinker at 

the University of Minnesota shows that, when an adequate 

method of measurement is employed, there is an intimate 

relationship between rate of reading and comprehension 

scores.” 

1. Can rapid reading of newspapers be attained? 


a) 


b) 


Journalistic sentences are almost always read silently ; 
therefore, newspaper readers do not need to notice 
individual words. 

Because directness and ease of reading depend upon 
the order of words and ideas, journalistic sentences 
are usually clear cut and concise and can be read at 
a glance. 


B. What methods can be employed to achieve rapid reading? 
1. Techniques for speed in getting pictures 


a) 


Since a picture is merely a grouping of familiar parts, 
the first step is to note all the outstanding details 
(e.g., the story of a wreck—note that it’s a sedan, 
overturned, wheel broken against curb, two passen- 
gers crushed beneath body, driver pinned beneath 
steering-wheel). Nothing but practice will develop 
ability to see these details in a flash and assemble 
them all into a clear picture. Much of the effective- 
ness of the rapid description seen in journalistic writ- 
ing depends upon the writer’s ability to gauge the 
reader’s knowledge and to divine just how much he is 


2“‘Speed Factor in Reading Performance,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 


XXVII (November, 1936), 621-24. 
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capable of imagining. The writer has no space in 
which to point out all the details; hence the reader 
must imagine the entire picture. 
Use such reading skills as: distinguishing between 
general statement and specific details, recognizing 
the important thing in the paragraph, learning to un- 
derstand and to use new words and expressions, be- 
coming familiar with names and places important to 
the press at that particular time, trying to interpret 
implications and half-truths. 

c) Select the topics to be treated. These would include 
(1) analysis of the contents into news, editorials, ad- 
vertisements; (2) analysis of news articles into head- 
lines, leads, and details; (3) different types of news; 
(4) informative material, such as editorials and fea- 
tures. 

d) As the study progresses, encourage each pupil to ex- 
amine frequently his own tastes in reading gained by 
gathering ideas from the material read and his range 
of knowledge. 


b 


VI. Benefiting the school paper by such a study 





In 1931, in an effort to obtain objective data concerning the 
types of material that are being read by high-school pupils in 
their papers, Earl Bennett, of the Beaver Falls High School of 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, made a survey among eighteen 
high schools. This study showed that humor, personals, social 
news, news stories, and illustrations, in the order named, were 
the parts of the paper most often read by the girls. The boys 
preferred humor, athletics, illustrations, personals, and news 
stories, in their order named. The types of material read the 
least by any student were fiction, editorials, and useful informa- 
tion. Approximately 48 per cent of them read the advertise- 
ments. 

Since humor rated first, a duty seems to rest upon the schools 
of attempting to develop a taste for clean humor and a dis- 
taste for that which is cheap or vulgar. 
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VII. Integrating the study of journalism with other subjects in the 
school curriculum 
A. Literature and composition 





Discuss the literary value of the best types of journal- 
istic writing; how the editorial is an informal essay at its 
best; certain features, stories, how a book or play review 
is handled by a literary or drama critic. Explain the con- 
trast of the rise and fall of climax as found in the short story 
and in the news story. Make the students understand that 
there is no such thing as journalese, but, instead, that writ- 
ing found in the better papers represents the finest, 
clearest, and simplest expressions of English as it is today, 
thus giving an excellent opportunity to show that English 
is a dynamic, growing language, one that adapts itself to 
an evolving world. 

This will lead into a lesson of word study in which the 
classroom teacher can spend as much time as he sees fit to 
evaluate the force and movement of words as found in the 
language of the journalist. The journalism teacher can 
supply him with mimeographed copies of excerpts from 
vivid and well-written news stories. Show how words are 
coined to meet new situations. (The American Language by 
Mencken and The Tyranny of Words by Chase are good 
reference books for such a study.) The journalism instruc- 
tor might spend another day in this class talking about 
well-known writers, past and present, who have been or 
still are journalists. Here will arise an excellent opportunity 
to supplant the newspaper men and women of the popular 
movie with names that command respect for public service 
and high literary accomplishment. 

He can dwell upon some of the interesting high lights of 
the history of the American newspaper, mentioning certain 
classics in the field of essays, short stories, and poems that 
were first written for newspaper publication. Have short 
biographical reports made of such popular writers as Poe, 
Kipling, etc., who began their careers as journalists. Place 
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on the room bulletin board pictures of well-known colum- 


nists of today. Spend a lesson giving short biographical 


sketches of these people and in interesting the students in 
making a study of their columns. 
. History 





1. Bring to the class copies of newspapers giving accounts 
of great events in American history since the death of 
Lincoln down through the World War. (These papers 
can be bought from certain agencies; also, most cities 
have newspaper files in their public libraries.) 

. Emphasize the fact that “journalism is history in the 
making,” “‘the history of mankind on the move,”’ and 
discuss the part newspapers have had to play in all na- 
tional crises, and their close relationship with social, 
political, and economic progress. (Lee’s History of Jour- 
nalism provides the necessary material for this study.) 
. Study the policy of the local papers, showing who deter- 
mines the editorial tone of each paper. Have on hand a 
copy of each paper and read the interpretation each has 
given to one certain story on a particular day. (This dis- 
cussion must be objective, the instructor making no com- 
ments on the merits of any paper other than nationally 
well-known ones, e.g., New York Times.) 

. The study of current events play such an important 
part in the study of history that the classroom teacher 
will need little encouragement to make extensive use of 
the daily papers, if he has not already done so. If the 
school journalism department keeps its clipping files up 
to date, much material will be available for the history 
teachers. These clipping files can be of much service to 
the other instructors and an excellent project for the 
students training for work on the school paper. Do not 
catalogue the clippings, for they seldom are read then, 
but send them directly to the teacher who might be in- 
terested. Mimeographed slips containing blanks on 
which should be written name of instructor to receive 
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clipping, name of student who sent the article, and name 
and date of newspaper should be fastened to clipping. 
C. Civics 

1. Place on the board Thomas Jefferson’s classic quotation: 
“Tf I had to choose between a government without news- 
papers and newspapers without a government, I would 
choose the latter.’’ Also, the immortal one by Balzac: 
“Journalism is the religion of democracy.” Consider, 
also, what one newspaper publisher has said: ‘“The 
newspaper is the constitution of the Republic.” 

2. The first problem of the instructor is to build a respect 
for the press by sketching briefly the part newspapers 





play in national, state, and civic progress. By bringing 

in numerous papers, national and local, explain how a 

reliable newspaper can be distinguished from a sensa- 

tional one. 

3. The classroom teacher may follow up this preliminary 
lesson by having a study made of the paper in each home, 
based upon these questions: 

a) What proportion of the paper is given over to crime, 
the sensational, world-affairs, progress? 

b) Does the paper give a fair interpretation of the news 
or is it partisan? Is its editorial policy constructive 
or does it tear down the standards of the commu- 
nity? 

c) Does it stand for the city as a whole or merely a fac- 
tion? 

4. The students should be interested in sending letters of 
protest to certain papers that unduly play up morbid 
stories or thanking papers that have taken a stand that 
seems particularly good. (These letters could be typed 
by the commercial English students.) 











THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAM 


O. LOISE LINTZ' 


When I first came to Millburn, I was asked to direct the assembly 
programs for the year. The high school was small at the time, and 
there had been no precedent established about assembly procedure. 
Previously, the programs had consisted of football rallies, disserta- 
tions on school behavior by the principal, occasional talks by profes- 
sional friends of the principal or superintendent, infrequently a play 
or school sing. 

I believe that assembly programs offer an English teacher who is 
interested in her pupils and in her work a very worth-while oppor- 
tunity for service. I knew from the start that I wanted to make use 
of this opportunity to give as much practice as possible in spoken 
English to as many people as possible. It proved to be ideal for that 
purpose. I found that a large number of students in the school could 
be used at some time during the year to make a public appearance 
before an audience in a situation that was natural and real, not just 
set up to be practiced upon. The Bible must be read in New Jersey 
at every assembly. The pupils do this; they introduce speakers; they 
make announcements. They take part in open forum discussions, in 
the panel or from the floor. They participate, too, of course, in plays 
and sketches presented by the dramatic department, by home-room 
groups, by the music department, by English classes, and in occa- 
sional special-day assemblies. 

I decided, after my first year’s experimenting with the assembly 
activity, that it is not a good practice to demand that all teachers be 
responsible for at least one program during the year, as is the custom 
in many schools. Some excellent teachers hate to prepare plays or 
talks, and they aren't good at it. Asa result they are likely to present 
something that the school could very much better do without. Be- 


* Teacher of English in the Millburn (N.J.) High School. 
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sides, if they aren’t obliged to take part in the activity, they consider 
it a privilege and are very much more likely to produce unusually 
good results when they do volunteer to give something. 

It is exceedingly important to establish early a feeling for the spe- 
cial importance of assembly programs among the faculty and the 
students. The spirit has to be built up through suggestions to the 
individuals who take part and through careful preparation of every 
part of every week’s assembly. Never does anyone preside, read the 
Bible, or make an announcement who hasn’t previously tried out his 
part of the program in the auditorium and, if necessary, worked 
carefully with me on composition of material, interpretation, presen- 
tation, and platform attitude. The students taking part are always 
requested to wear clothes which would be suitable for public per- 
formance. They are carefully instructed in the order of procedure, so 
that they can be reasonably assured of having things run smoothly 
and well. Of course, there are slip-ups once in a while, but they are a 
good test of the student’s ingenuity, and they are interesting. 

For instance, there was the day, not long ago, when Bartron 
found, after he had dressed to be the Bible-reader and program- 
announcer, that he had to fill in for one of the stones in the pyramid 
that was to form the spectacular beginning of the athletic depart- 
ment’s demonstration. He didn’t have time to ask me what to do; so 
he took it upon himself to decide. I nearly fainted from horror when 
1 walked into the auditorium to find Bartron alone on the platform, 
in front of the drawn curtains, Bible in hand, garbed in a pair of 
shrunken duck slacks, belted beneath, a B.V.D. top. There was a 
slight titter from the audience, but Bartron is the student-council 
president-elect, dignified in bearing and aware of the needs of an 
occasion. His look quelled the titter immediately, and he read and 
presided with utter unconcern for his most ridiculous and inadequate 
attire. Of course, he was “kidded”’ later by the fellows; and the girls, 
who adore him, were likely more interested in Bartron’s displayed 
physique than in the passage from Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John; 
but he had handled the situation. 

My favorite of the assembly programs in our school is the forum, 
probably because I helped institute this type of activity and, in con- 
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junction with the history teacher who is the adviser of the Forum 
Club, always work with the students on these programs. Through 
eight years of careful development of this type of activity, we have 
brought about a real liking for it on the part of the school and excel- 
lent audience participation. The subjects are chosen by the Forum 
Club, but students outside the group take part in the panel and floor 
discussions. Previous to each assembly program sponsored by the 
Forum Club there is a home-room discussion on the subject that has 
been chosen, developed from a suggested list of questions made out 
by a committee of students and the adviser of the activity. In 
the assembly program the main material is presented by a panel of 
from six to fifteen people, representing, as nearly as possible, all 
phases of opinion in the school. The main talks are followed by ques- 
tions or expressions of opinion from the floor. This type of program 
gives an excellent opportunity for written composition of speech ma- 
terial, for delivery of prepared talks from the platform, for impromp- 
tu speaking from the floor, and for practice in original, individual 
thinking. 

I prefer to keep our assembly programs at least 30 or 40 per cent 
talent from outside the school—good talent. We have a fund pro- 
vided to pay for part of these programs, and there are some public- 
spirited individuals in the community who come to us without pay. 
Mature, well-trained speakers, musicians, or actors give inspiration 
for our own work and a standard by which to judge. Moreover, we 
have a number of school children who have little opportunity to hear 
such people, and the school should give them the chance while they 
are here. Of course, these programs have to be chosen with care and 
discretion—if possible, after the director of assemblies has heard the 
talent herself or has consulted with someone who has heard it and 
who has judgment, taste, and a knowledge of the high-school au- 
dience. Keeping out persistent propaganda speakers that various 
well-meaning organizations like to foist on the public schools is no 
easy matter, but one gets to know how to forestall them. 

My particular work in connection with the assembly activity has 
come to mean scheduling all programs, making suggestions of mate- 
rial to teachers, helping all the students who take part in the formal 
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preliminaries and in the making of announcements, assisting in the 
forums, and occasionally presenting a program from one of my own 
English classes. I have a committee of students whose duty it is to 
be on the lookout for good material, to meet and to take care of 
visiting speakers or musicians, to assist in the preparation of the 
stage or necessary apparatus, and to help in the preparation of 
mimeographed programs when they are needed. 

To like this activity, I am sure one would have to be interested in 
people, be almost foolishly enthusiastic about what she is doing, be 
really fond of the school in which she works, so that she wants it to 
have the best, and be so constituted that she rejoices exceedingly in 
small successes that she has and that she helps other people to secure. 

Best of all the moments I spend in this work, I like the time after 
an assembly is over, when I can look John or Mary straight in the 
eye and say: “You did a good job. I was proud of you.”’ The smile I 
get back is something I like to remember during the disturbing or 
monotonously wearisome times when I wonder why I’m in this 
teaching business anyway. 





ETYMOLOGY: JULEP 

The mint julep once belonged to Persia. This was a long time ago, of 
course, when Persia was one of the lords of the East and ‘‘Jamshyd 
gloried and drank deep.”’ 

Julep, or gulab as the Persians spelled it, was an innocent potation of 
rose water and sugar, gu/ being the Persian for “‘rose.”” The Arabs changed 
gulab to julab and took it with them to Spain—rose water, naturally, 
being a proper drink for good Mohammedans who abhorred wine and 
spirits. 

The Spaniard, who pronounces his final letters rather sharply, changed 
the 6 to p and added a few drops of something stronger than rose water 
to the drink. 

From Spain the julep traveled to France, and then via England to 
Dixie, where the water became Bourbon and the rose was metamorphosed 


into a sprig of mint. 
Ersy COLLING 
INKSTER, NORTH DAKOTA 











































THE FRUIT OF THE BOUGH 
CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


Autumn comes this year, as in all past years, 

With golden leaves and globed fruit on the bough. 
It is the season of maturity 

And of dying. The fruit is swollen 

With all the suns of summer. The golden leaf 
Fades into the clear pond. These are the signs 
Of autumn, the mellow fruit and falling leaf. 


Vou and I walk in the leaf-cluttered garden 

As in past autumns. Too many Octobers 

We have walked together watching the leaves. 
Always then our love was growing. Now in this 
Golden October it is past mature 

And fading. No love outlasts its season, 

No more than the fruit of the bough and the leaf. 


What in the cry of southward-pointed birds 
Recalls green spring? The year is maturing 
And dying, and yet we think of April. 

You wrap your golden hair about your eyes 
Remembering spring, knowing that no love 
Can outlast its season. No more than 

The fruit of the bough and the falling leaf. 
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CLARIFYING SOME FACTS 


In the Round Table of the English Journal for April, Roger W. Briar 
questioned some points in my study of a grammar and a thought approach 
in the teaching of sentence structure. I wish only to make right those 
statements which give an erroneous impression of the facts of the study.’ 

One of the facts needing clarification is this: In no way have I claimed 
that ‘‘only the thought approach contributed appreciably valuable in- 
crease in the powers of oral and written expression.” I believe that the 
difference between this statement quoted from the criticism and my gen- 
eral conclusions based on a comparison of the effectiveness of the two 
methods is apparent. I found decided evidence of the superiority of the 
thought method in certain situations (which I discussed in the two ar- 
ticles), while at no place did I find support for the belief that the gram- 
matical approach is essential to improvement in sentence structure. 

I wish also to correct the following erroneous idea: ‘‘No attempt was 
made to differentiate between obsolete grammatical practices and cur- 
rent, acceptable practices in the instruction of grammar.” First, let me 
explain that the specific problems of sentence structure on which the two 
methods were tried out were determined after an analysis of (1) sixteen 
investigations of errors in sentence structure, (2) eight recognized courses 
of study, and (3) twenty-four leading textbooks. Three authoritative 
references were also consulted for standards of present-day usage. Then 
those grammatical concepts and rules were taught that would be involved 
in a grammar approach to the specific problems in the structure of 
sentences. As to how this grammar was taught, I should like to say that I 
made every effort to have the method represent the best of its kind today. 
Throughout the semester the grammar was presented in relation to the 
expression of ideas in the sentence. The few illustrations which I gave in 
the article in the English Journal bear out-my statement. (Possibly this 
particular way of teaching grammar is not the usual method today, but 
not because it is an obsolete method.) 

One would infer from Mr. Briar’s comments that I was unconcerned 

t The study is discussed in the English Journal for September, 1939, and in the School 
Review for November, 19309. 
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about the relationship between the two methods. Here, however, is one of 
my summary statements: ‘“The aim was to compare the improvement 
made by pupils who were directed to approach problems of sentence structure 
entirely from the standpoint of the adequate expression of thought with the 
improvement made by pupils who besides having their attention directed to 
the clear expression of thought, were also given the drill needed to ensure an 
understanding of the grammatical construction of the sentence.” In order to 
make the definition of the two methods more concrete and consequently 
more accurate, I described each in detail for all of the fifty-three specific 
problems in sentence structure dealt with during the semester. An illus- 
tration of what I mean by “specific problems”? Under the general head- 
ing of the co-ordination and subordination of ideas in clauses, for instance, 
the following ten specific problems were included: unrelated ideas in a 
compound sentence; long, rambling sentences with clauses loosely strung 
together by connectives; ‘“‘and so” used as a weak connective; a sub- 
ordinate idea expressed in a co-ordinate clause; the use of short, choppy 
sentences instead of subordinating ideas; subordination of the main or 
emphatic idea; excessive use of overlapping constructions; adverbial 
clause wrongly used as a noun clause; misplaced modifying subordinate 
clause; awkward subordination of ideas in clauses. 

Objective evidence that the difference between the two approaches was 
in the teaching of grammatical concepts and rules in the one class but not 
in the other exists not only in the detailed description just mentioned but 
also in the stenographic reports of lessons, in a study of the responses made 
by pupils in the final testing, in a diary kept for each class with a record 
included of the time needed for the two methods, and in the fact that at 
the end of the semester the pupils in the grammar classes unquestionably 
knew much more about grammar than did the pupils taught according to 
the thought method. This last point (which Mr. Briar evidently thinks 
should not have been mentioned) is important for another reason too, 
namely, that at the end of the experiment the marked superiority of the 
pupils in the grammar classes in knowledge of grammar was not paralleled 
with a superiority in ability in sentence structure. 

I should like to make clear also that I far from ignored the question of 
previous instruction in grammar. At Bemidji, by a special arrangement, 
the ninth- and the eleventh-grade students immediately preceding the ex- 
periment had had two consecutive semesters of literature (these were in- 
terrupted by a summer’s vacation). As an additional check, I got in touch 
with all the schools ever attended by the pupils in the experimental 
classes, the results showing, however, nothing that approached a “‘pattern 
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of previous grammatical instruction.” Had the results been otherwise, 
they would still have been of doubtful value, for the important point was 
what the pupils actually knew about grammar at the beginning of the 
experiment. Results of the two grammar tests given then help one to 
judge the effects of previous knowledge. In Grade LX (I am still speaking 
of Bemidji), the mean of the scores on the more valid of the two tests for 
this particular study was 35.09 (out of a possible score of 150) for the 
grammar class, and 35.15 for the class using the thought method; in Grade 
XI the means were 73.35 and 70.42, respectively. The article in the No- 
vember, 1939, issue of the School Review and, of course, the thesis give 
more complete information about the tests. 

There are still other considerations in this matter of previous instruc- 
tion in grammar. Surely whatever carry-over there might have been when 
former concepts of the sentence were strengthened by the concepts of 
thought relationships should, if anything, have been more potent in the 
grammar groups, where an effort was being made to establish definitely 
the relationship between the grammatical knowledge and the thought 
element. Approaching the problem from a somewhat different angle, one 
may ask, ‘Is there any evidence showing how the pupils reasoned?” In 
studying the explanations given for the choice of the best sentence from 
each group of five, I found that essentially the pupils reasoned according 
to the way in which they had been taught during the experiment. 


ELLEN FROGNER 
CuHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 





CREATIVE LETTER-WRITING 
FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


On rare occasions it is possible to provide situations that stimulate 
creative writing even among slow students. A most effective form is the 
personal letter, because that is the type of writing for which they feel the 
greatest need in life. To be sure, the letter situations must be fresh and 
genuine; none of the trite “‘Write a letter to a friend telling him of a book 
you enjoyed reading’”’ will beget creativeness. If the students can picture 
an actual individual to whom they are writing; if the letter calls for a 
vocabulary well within or, better still, below their range, and, similarly, if 
the subject matter of the letter is well within their grasp, then the results 
are more likely to be creative. For these reasons letters to children 
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younger than the students are most desirable. ‘‘Adults” between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age enjoy the privilege of patronizing ‘‘children.”’ 

One source of such letters is the notes written by famous persons to 
their very young friends. For example, the letter in which Stevenson be- 
queaths his own birthday to a little girl may serve. Students are invited 
to present similar gifts in letters to youngsters. Being taken from ‘‘dead”’ 
books, this kind of material may not be so productive. 

The resourceful teacher will find a better fund of material in actual 
children’s letters, written either to the teacher in her more ‘“‘human”’ role 
of private person or to somebody else. Thus, two little boys living in 
another state, on learning that they had just acquired a new uncle by 
their aunt’s marriage, wanted to know all about him. They wrote a letter 
asking many childish questions about him and requesting that he send 
them his photograph. This letter was read to the class. The students 
were then invited to imagine that they themselves had just been married 
and had received such a letter from their acquired nephews. The assign- 
ment was, logically, to write the reply. In no case, of course, was the con- 
tent or the vocabulary to be beyond the grasp of the new nephews. 

The newspaper, too, should not be neglected as a fruitful source of 
material for creative letter-writing. From time to time newspapers pub- 
lish letters written by little children. Virginia O’Hanlon’s classic inquiry 
“Is There a Santa Claus?” immediately comes to mind. Indeed, Christ- 
mas is a favorite inspiration for children’s letters. Several years ago news- 
papers published a little girl’s letter to Dr. Dafoe, in which she asked him 
for a present of one of the Dionne quintuplets. Living near the railroad, 
this little girl even specified on what train the baby might be shipped. 
Students were invited to write Dr. Dafoe’s reply, refusing the request in 
such a way as not to leave the little girl unhappy. Some of the resulting 
letters were touchingly beautiful. 

Students may also be invited to write imitation letters to Santa. This 
assignment gives them much delight. One sports enthusiast last term 
fervently asked Santa to grant his high school a winning basketball team 
for a change. His genuine chagrin at his school’s defeats he cloaked in 
humorous sentimentality; his sincere desire for a better school showing he 
disguised in his mock-childish plea. 

Returning now to more recent newspaper material for creative writing, 
the reader may recall a Bronx boy’s letter to Mayor La Guardia about his 
emergency proclamation to conserve water. The boy expressed his hearty 
approval of conserving it and told how he helped by refusing baths and 
washing only hands, face, and neck. A good citizen, he cited the mayor’s 
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request whenever the mother asked him to bathe. The students in this 
case were invited to be either the mayor himself or else his secretary; and 
what pleasure their sudden political promotion afforded them! Their job 
was tactfully to set the boy right about the water shortage and to get him 
to bathe again. 

The alert teacher will readily discover a great many additional ideas 
that might be tried in the hope of stimulating slower students to write 
| creatively. 





Juttus G. ROTHENBERG 
STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 
New York City 





TAKE THE WITNESS STAND 

The classics have been “‘in”’ for a long time, but yesterday I was told 
by an educator that they’re on the way out—out of the public schools, 
out, therefore, of the consciousness and life-experience of the boys and 
girls who go to the public schools. Keep them as poor in thought as they 
are in fact. No more jam for breakfast. Just cold cream of wheat, without 
sugar. 

“‘Needs,”’ “‘interests,’’ ‘‘citizenship’’—magic talismans, those, and glit- 
tering, so glittering that with skilful juggling a teacher can be made to 
admit anything, even without thinking. As long as she promotes mental 
laziness, lets the child teach himself (the child knows by instinct what is 
best for him: Rousseau thought of that), as long as she never scrapes the 
surface of a situation, all will be well. 





To be successful a teacher must never contradict an educator. An edu- 
cator is one who knows better than she what is right, no matter what is 
right. He carries as ballast several bags of Aeolian breezes, certain, when 
released, to be of as much help as they were to Odysseus. He criticizes the 
status quo in terms recognized as respectable by his own kind but not in- 
telligible to anyone else; in fact, if he can create an air of quasi-mystery, 
he wins great acclaim from his confreres. This shows his superior wisdom. 
Always when he has reached the main point, when he should be telling 
explicitly just what should be done in a given situation, he stops. This 
strange species of doctor is excellent at diagnosis but decidedly weak on 
prescribing for the patient. 

Wear the new style, whether it’s inconvenient, awkward, or even a 
definite handicap. That goes for education as well as clothes. Jump on 
the band wagon, no matter where it is going. It makes no difference 
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whether the new idea is promoted by a ring of politicians extending right 
down through mayor and board of education; whether it has been 
fathered by a school of theorists chiefly bent on winning laurels for its 
own faculty; or whether another school three hundred miles away has 
already adopted it. ‘‘It’s the coming thing.’’ Whether you like it or not, 
it’s here, as inescapable as a plague of locusts or an August drought. 
“Prophetic moonshine,” as Carlyle termed Coleridge’s nebulous phi- 
losophizing. 

Nevertheless, the infection is spreading. English now is only one of 
quadruplets, rather weak in vitality, named the “humanities,” in which 
no English, no French, no German, and no Latin are really taught. A 
student is measured today by what he can most completely forget. That 
is taken as a sign of permanent culture. It is called ‘“‘social adjustment.” 

At least his physical health is superb. Two out of five English classes 
last week were devoted to teaching him dangers of tuberculosis (which he 
had already learned in the grades) and having him indicate his favorite 
highways. Practice in filling out questionnaires on any subject is sup- 
posed to be especially beneficial. Some day he might have to fill out a 
questionnaire, and he wouldn’t know the answers. 

The English Journal itself is showing alarming tendencies. I refer to 
Part II of the February issue, the report on the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. I attended that 
conference. I talked with other teachers from all over the country. In 
general, the personalities and ideas discussed then, and remembered now, 
were not the technological verbosities doing handsprings down the Table 
of Contents on page 2 but the flesh-and-blood authors, who, in Shaw’s 
caustic phrase, were not teaching because they were doing. Open that 
supplement of the Journal where you will, the result is the same—a 
frenzied attempt to desiccate all that is implied in the term ‘English 
literature.’’ As revealing the policy of a professional magazine, I maintain 
that whatever reports follow these extracts, it is significant that these 
were released first. ‘“‘If I know your sect, I anticipate your argument.”’ 
Reactionary or not, the statement is as old as Emerson. 

The time may be coming when, as some new advocate, the hapless 
student will be given courses in ‘‘family relationships, interpreting the 
news, paying off a small mortgage, living within a budget, detecting 
shoddy goods, distinguishing a political demagogue from a statesman, 
growing a garden, being popular,” etc., but not courses in English litera- 
ture, and certainly not in the ‘‘classics.”’ 

The partial breakdown of achievement under the increasingly lax 
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system of the last ten years is already too painfully evident. A dis- 
criminating student said to me recently: ‘I took the General Course, and 
[ am prepared for nothing.’’ Many students graduating from high schools 
everywhere are incapable of logical reasoning, grammatical speech, ac- 
curate writing, or constructive reading; and still more are they innocent 
of having read any printed material more advanced than puerile rehash- 
ings of articles in current magazines. Where the challenge has never been 
offered, the goal has never been achieved. 

It is the easier policy to follow the crowd, a crowd hurrahing and dif- 
fuse partly because it has not clearly figured out the real place of a 
public school in a democracy. 

There must be many English teachers who feel as I do. Are we going to 
acquiesce supinely in a tendency that has already demonstrated itself to 
be nothing short of vicious? Or are we going to fight, to speak out when 
our chance comes? 

I take my stand with Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. I believe in 
the good writing of all years, including 1940. I think too much of my 


students to enjoy feeding them trash. 
MILDRED AYARS PURNELL 


411 West ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH ST. 
New York City 





A STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 


Early in the school year one section of our English IV class (a sopho- 
more class) was studying Paul Laurence Dunbar’s poetry and short 
stories. Someone became enthusiastic about the loyalty of the old Negro 
servant in ““The Intervention of Peter.”’ Other students began to add ex- 
amples of Negroes with desirable traits. Soon the entire class had made a 
contribution. 

Out of this discussion evolved an idea. Why not let the subject of the 
Negro become the nucleus around which the English program for that six 
weeks be centered? 

Preliminary discussions were heard on various aspects of Negro life. 
The entire class was happily surprised at the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
one generally reticent boy who spoke on the Negro in sports. By the time 
he had finished the members of the class knew that ample material in re- 
gard to Jessie Owens, Joe Louis, and Henry Armstrong could be secured 
from issues of the Sports Magazine that had been preserved by this ardent 
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sportsman. Another member, who is interested in missionary work, vol- 
unteered to lend her collected material on the religious life of the Negro. 
Another traced the evolution of the Negro in politics from the constitu- 
tional amendments relevant to the Negroes to those of that race today 
who hold responsible positions in government. Some were eager to tell of 
Bill Robinson, the tap-dancer, and of Marion Anderson, the noted con- 
tralto. Those interested in science knew of Professor Carver, and extolled 
his discoveries. 

From this day forth reading began. Old magazines were taken from 
their dusty shelves, and an intense search was made for articles about the 
Negro. These issues were placed on shelves in the English room with 
those magazines that had been brought from homes by the students. 
Moreover, other teachers became interested, and, when they discovered 
articles, these, too, were donated to the service of the English IV class. 

Every day new sources were added to the bibliography. These bibliog- 
raphies were mimeographed so that each student might know where to se- 
cure material on the many phases of Negro life. 

In this reading some students had learned of specific Negro towns, 
schools, etc. They hit upon the idea of writing letters to the chambers of 
commerce or to universities for source material. Soon a yearbook came 
from one school, the history of a Negro town from a chamber of commerce, 
and many pamphlets and bulletins from other places. Cards and pictures 
were received. This material was placed at the disposal of the entire class 
for a time, and then each individual collected his material and compiled it 
into a scrapbook. Some of these scrapbooks grew to stupendous propor- 
tions. Many students bought an October issue of Life for the many pic- 
tures of Negroes prominent in national activities and affairs. Every morn- 
ing students came to class eager to report some new article that they had 
read from the evening newspaper or heard over a radio program. 

Some students had toured southeastern Missouri and were eager to tell 
of the share-cropping system and its effect on general living conditions of 
the Negro. One girl visited in Oklahoma at the time the study was being 
made, and she came to class bubbling with news of the cotton-pickers. 
Another group attended a young people’s convention in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and visited a cotton gin where the Negroes were at work. Conse- 
quently, the unit brought forth more spontaneous oral compositions than 
had previously been given. Not all people talked the same number of 
times, but everyone was given the same opportunity, and before the 
study was completed every student had spoken at least once. 

Then came the day to write. Together the students worked out an out- 
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line based upon the following topics as they concerned the Negro: politics, 
health, education, religion, sports, art, music, literature, standard of liv- 
ing, business, and professions. As they wrote, they employed the use of 
footnotes to denote from what part of the bibliography they had secured 
the specific material used in developing the different phases of Negro life. 

After having finished the study, each student was able to conclude for 
himself whether or not the Negro had been a help or hindrance to Ameri- 
can life. This opinion was written as a summary to the paper. Some stu- 
dents were so fully convinced one way or the other that they asked to de- 
bate the subject: ‘Resolved, That the Negro Has Been More Beneficial 
than Detrimental to American Progress.” 

From this study the English IV class had learned not only to collect 
material, form a bibliography, use footnotes and write a paper; but they 
had also built new vocabularies, given enthusiastic talks, written letters, 
held interviews, and prepared and delivered a debate. 

Nor did the work cease with the handing-in of a notebook. New articles 
and new pictures are put on the bulletin board frequently, and, when Mar- 
ion Anderson recently was denied the use of a building in Washington, 
D.C., the members of the class had ardent comments to offer. 


LEON Lapp 


MarRIE ATKINSON 
MARSHFIELD (Mo.) PuBLic SCHOOLS 





READING FOR THE PUPIL WHO “HATES ENGLISH” 


Have you ever placed in the hands of a boy who has never read a book 
or who can’t find a good book a copy of Danger Is My Business or Bring 
‘Em Back Alive and have him ask at the end of the period, with eyes 
shining, for permission to borrow that book to finish the story? The only 
secret of leisure-time reading is to provide vital, absorbing material and 
introduce the student to its lure. 

As much emphasis should be placed on leisure-time reading as an al- 
ready crowded program allows. The student who hates the traditional 
English is invariably one who came to this conclusion because he never 
had any fun with books or reading. It becomes our privilege to give him 
that experience; to show him that there is, actually in print, excitement 
and satisfaction; that there are, fortunately, in 1940 books written by 
people of action about things that matter to him. 

In plotting the amount of emphasis to give reading in our program we 
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must sidestep time and number of pages and number of books. Avoid a 
show of emphasis in the classroom when introducing books. Build an 
atmosphere of leisure and expectancy, as if the class were about to open 
a Christmas package, not a tinsel beribboned one but a crate, say, from 
Montana which may contain a bear cub from Uncle Jim. 

To provide such material as we need let each English teacher assemble 
from the combined facilities of her school, community, and personal 
library a set of about forty books. These can be charged and changed 
every two weeks or monthly. Give casual introduction to these books 
and opportunity in class for browsing. Appoint a librarian; allow books 
to be borrowed at the close of school and returned at 8:30, if you are 
brave. In four years of such handling I have lost only one book through 
this method. This reading period is the ideal time to conduct short con- 
ferences which should bring to light hobbies, special skills, and interests 
of the individual student, giving the teacher opportunity to remark: 
“Oh, you would enjoy ———,”’ or ‘““Have you read ————?”’ All types 
and difficulties of reading material should be found in the classroom li- 
brary. Old copies of Reader’s Digest, special articles from Collier’s, 
Saturday Evening Post, bound in simple folders are satisfactory. The tea- 
cher must provide material of lively adult interest with simplified vo- 
cabulary and easy style. Fiction will interest some, science others. The 
courageous teacher will prepare to spend several hours weekly in the 
library assembling and reading books. A voracious appetite for reading, 
boundless sympathy, and the patience of Job is needed for this type of 
guidance. 

Since no assignment has been alluded to, there is no report required. 
Each student keeps, for his own self-respect, a card showing what books 
he reads, the date of reading, and a sentence to remind him of the book. 
In addition a file of 4’’ X 6” cards is class property. Each card contains 
title, author, and a short recommendation, introduced by ‘‘You might 
like this book because = 

Intensive reading of one book by the whole class? No! It’s that very 
procedure—forty pupils reading under compulsion Silas Marner or 
Milton’s Minor Poems, enduring patiently spoon-fed, vicarious emotions, 
class-made or teacher-made conclusions—which has aroused the desperate 
attitude of helplessness, which remarks: “I hate English.’’ There are 
increasing numbers of students incapable of commenting on literary 
style, dealing with abstract problems, or interested in literary allusions. 
There is, however, a certain type of intensive corrective reading which is 
valuable, i.e., attaining skill in handling reading materials. We would not 
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exclude all group discussion or work on a common problem to encourage 
only an optimistic, helter-skelter free-reading program. We and he, the 
student, are concerned that he learn to read—and well—his science, his 
newspaper, his insurance policy. 
The groups we are considering need intensive corrective training, as 
a class, in such general reading techniques as the following: 
1. Explanation of the scientific reading procedures; study of eye-movement; 
how to avoid lip reading; increase of eye-span; cutting-down of regressions 
. What we expect to obtain from a reading assignment in a content subject 
. How to separate details from main thoughts 
. How to respect words—to take a personal pride in building vocabulary; 
how to increase comprehension by clarified word meanings 
. How to read for facts, ideas, and relationships 


> Ww Ww 
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What materials shall we use if we discard the classics that department 
heads so blithely proffer at the opening of the term? Publishers are sup- 
plying reading texts and workbooks which contain exercises for self- 
measurement of progress. To those for whom even general reading pro- 
cedures are too much advanced, to those who in the bustle have been 
skipped, to the eleventh-grade boy with the sixth-grade reading ability, 
to him who can’t distinguish between ‘‘yard”’ and “drag,” ‘‘was’’ and 
“saw,”’ to him who reads without comprehension because he calls words 
rather than phrases—to all these administer at the level at which you find 
them; make time for this work while the rest of the class does corrective 
reading; supply them with drill work to build up confidence in words, 
record their difficulty and their progress, or better, help them to record 
it themselves. 

As long as there is one boy in one English class who knows confusion 
instead of understanding from books, we must teach remedial reading; 
exactly how much no teacher who has worked with the problem can 
prescribe. 

MARGARET J. MAGEE 


HANNAH PENN JUNIOR H1IGH SCHOOL 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





HANG YOUR CLOTHES ON A HICKORY LIMB 


Experience had led me to believe that most of the inefficient reading in 
our high schools is due to lack of practice in reading. Confronted with a 
page almost as unintelligible to him as Choctaw, the nonreader has an 
emotional reaction of sufficient intensity to block any mental effort he 
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might otherwise be able to make. The only learning situation for such a 
student is some sort of arrangement where emotional stress is at a 
minimum. He will then be able to face his lack of skill without embarrass- 
ment and to set about learning to read by the right kind of directed 
practice. 

My class of nonreaders cheerfully rationalized their inability to read. 
“Of course they could read, awfully hard books too, but they just didn’t 
care to read. What was the use? Motion pictures were lots more fun, and 
if they couldn’t go to the pictures, they liked to listen to the radio.” As 
we became better acquainted, however, they admitted that ‘‘perhaps they 
couldn’t read so well as they might, that they had lots of failures on their 
cards, and everything would be so much easier if reading were not such 
hard work.” 

I asked what sports they liked best. One student was an expert roller 
skater, another a par golfer, a third a professional dancer, another a swim- 
ming champion. Each told how he had become proficient in his chosen 
sport. The story was always the same—hours of hard practice under the 
direction of a skilled teacher. When I asked them how many hours they 
spent practicing the difficult sport of reading, they grasped the analogy at 
once and were polite enough to laugh when I quoted the old jingle: 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water. 


I promised to help them individually if they would go near the water, the 
water in this case being as attractive a classroom library as I could select. 

The library for retarded readers is a problem. It must contain books 
adult in interest yet primary in vocabulary. A nonreader of eighteen is 
not going to be thrilled by Little Black Sambo or Dottie Dimple, although 
the vocabulary of such classics is about all he can read at all fluently. 
Miss Carol Hovious' has compiled an excellent list of books of the kind 
suited to students with a reading handicap. Using her list as a starting- 
point, I added as many books from our school library as were suitable. 
When the classroom library failed to meet the need of some especially 
difficult student, he had the privilege of going to the school library for 
expert assistance from our sympathetic librarian. 

During the second week, wishing to compare the performance of the 
class with a standard norm, I have the lowa Advanced Reading Test, 
Form A. I checked the results rapidly, showing each pupil individually 
what he had accomplished and what he should have been able to ac- 
complish for his age and grade. After taking the tests, they seemed very 


' Flying the Printways. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. 
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much more interested in their own weaknesses. The tests seemed to give 
them something concrete to build upon. 

While the class was being initiated, the school nurse gave them physical 
examinations. As she found no serious physical disability or defective 
eyesight, I felt free to concentrate on emotional reactions and pedagogical 
methods. 

The process of reading involves certain steps which the average child 
will inevitably follow. He will first get the picture of the letters or words, 
since reading is, in the beginning, a visual process. From this visual image 
he will perceive certain clues which enable him to recognize the shape of 
the word as a whole or of certain parts in various phonograms. When he 
recognizes these clues, he makes an inner vocalization of the word, which 
gives him an auditory image from which he receives the idea, Only the 
most advanced readers translate visual clues into ideas without the inter- 
mediate step of vocalization. The problem with the nonreader is to speed 
up the process of recognizing visual clues and to facilitate the process of 
translating these clues into auditory images and then to ideas. 

Oral reading revealed that all the class were often unable to recognize 
words already familiar, to make any effort to pronounce new words, or to 
distinguish between words resembling one another in appearance. Thus 
“brand” was “band,” “‘whittle” was “whistle,” etc. They constantly con- 
fused letters similar in form—#d and d, and p and g. They had almost no 
idea of phonetics, especially vowel sounds. When was c an s, and gaj, and 
what was the difference between “pin” and “‘pen’”’? Weren’t they the 
same word? 

Oral reading also revealed that everyone of the sixteen was a slovenly 
speaker. None of them moved his lips perceptibly in speaking, two of 
them mumbled badly, and several talked in such a low tone as to be all 
but inaudible. Showing the class the necessity of having some air in their 
lungs if they expected to remain alive, to say nothing of making them- 
selves heard when they spoke, I gave them breat*ing exercises, vocal 
exercises, work in posture, anything I could think of to give them poise 
and to encourage relaxation. These stunts they regarded as play, entered 
into them with enthusiasm, and delighted to bring “tongue twisters” to 
class to increase the fun. In this way they learned the sounds of the letters 
that they did not know and became interested in the few diacritical mark- 
ings which I introduced at this time. They also began to see that words 
were not just a jumble of letters but were made up of “‘pieces”’ which were 
easy to pronounce if they looked for them. They learned to recognize 
syllables by hearing me pronounce long words slowly, and then con- 
tributed *‘jawbreakers” themselves just for the fun of playing with them. 
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After working with visual and auditory images until the class seemed 
to be acquiring a little facility in recognizing words of more than one 
syllable, I tried to correct their spasmodic eye movements. I attempted to 
show that words are really grouped in phrases, and, using a pencil to 
indicate the end of a phrase, I also showed the lip readers how they were 
slowing their reading rate by pronouncing every word with their lips when 
they were reading silently. 

Work with words naturally led to the dictionary. Each student had a 
Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary in his hands. They ran races looking up 
words, and when a few could beat me, they felt almost ready to graduate. 

While some of this practice was done by the entire class, most of the 
work was individual. While I labored with one, the others read the books 
of their choice. In order to keep a record of their reading and to have 
something concrete for them to see, I provided a filing case in which they 
filed a card for every book read. These cards contained only the name of 
the author, the title of the book, stars to indicate the excellence of the 
book in the student’s estimation (one star for poor, two for fair) and any 
new words which had seemed interesting. The sentence containing the 
word was copied and help given in determining the exact meaning, but I 
was careful not to make this attempt at vocabulary-building tiresome. I 
felt that word knowledge would come naturally as they grew in reading 
stature. I was very careful not to stimulate rivalry between students in 
the matter of books read or to lay emphasis on the number each student 
read. It was alla matter of personal satisfaction and enjoyment, each one 
going it alone, like playing golf with Colonel Bogey. As they gained in 
facility, the class began to resent any procedures that interfered with their 
free reading. All suggestions of other activities were met by a chorus of 
“‘Can’t we just read?” At the beginning of the course they had welcomed 
almost any kind of activity which would put off the evil hour of opening 
their hated books. 

In June, when I gave Form B of the Iowa Advanced Reading Test, 
twelve of the fifteen who took the test had improved from two to four 
years in reading ability. All but one had made some progress. The excep- 
tion, a boy of eighteen who had not learned to speak English until he was 
twelve, regressed two years in his second test and made the same poor 
showing on Form B of the Iowa Elementary Reading Test. Whether his 
failure to show improvement was due to some emotional stress of which I 
was ignorant or to the advent of the fishing season—he was an ardent 
disciple of the immortal Isaac—I was unable to determine. The most out- 
standing improvement was made by a girl who advanced from a sixth- 
grade to an eleventh-grade reading level. 
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While this was a small experiment very imperfectly carried out, I fee] 
as a result that trying to improve reading at the high-school level is de- 
cidedly worth while and that the ordinary classroom teacher can teach 
remedial reading without elaborate machinery. Most gratifying to me 
was the fact that the class had improved in all their other studies as they 
improved in reading. Their satisfaction in being able to do acceptable 
work was compensation to me for all the effort expended. They were much 
happier. They no longer dreaded school, for they were no longer humili- 
ated by being the poorest in their classes. Their achievement restored 
their self respect. They felt the joy of accomplishing something worth 
while. Although I had helped them with vocal exercises, phonetics, dic- 
tionary work, and phrasing, they knew that they had improved because 
they had learned to help themselves. They had hung their clothes on the 


hickory limb and had gone into the water! 
WINIFRED WINNARD 
CLINTON KELLY HicH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





A UNIT IN CRITICAL THINKING 


The following is an outline of the work done in the first two weeks of an 
elective course in critical thinking at the Abraham Lincoln High School. 
It is submitted in the hope that it may prove of some use to teachers, 
possibly as a special unit of work. 


AIM OF THE COURSE 


To develop in the student a healthy skepticism and a critical attitude 
toward what he reads in books, newspapers, and periodicals, sees in the 
movies, or hears on the radio, so that he may be able to cope with the 
propaganda which special interests, both in this country and abroad, are 
spreading constantly. The purpose of this course is to help the student to 
become an intelligent and alert citizen in this democracy of ours. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEM 
(Special Interests v. John Q. Public) 


I. Foreign interests (countries at war trying to win our sympathies for 
their side: France, England, Russia, Finland, Japan, China) 
II. Special interests in our own country 
A. Business organizations 
B. Political organizations 
C. Jingoistic organizations 
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III. Instruments used by these interests to disseminate their views 
A. The printed word 


I 
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Newspapers 
Books 
Periodicals 


B. The radio 
C. The movies 


I 


> 


3: 


TYPES OF FALLACIOUS REASONING USED TO BEFUDDLE JOHN Q. PUBLIC 


I. 


4 


] 


4. Argumentum ad populum 

(Addressing arguments to a body of people cal- 
culated to prevent them from forming a dispas- 
sionate judgment on the matter at hand.) 


6 





Features 
Newsreels 
Shorts 


TYPES OF PROPAGANDA DEVICES 
Name-calling (giving an idea a bad label) 5. Card-stacking 
Glittering generalities 
. Testimonial 
“Plain folks” 


General rule to special case 

Example: June days are beautiful. 
This is June 
Therefore, this is a beautiful day. (But it’s raining!) 

. Special rule to general case 

Example: He is an Italian. 





1 


6. Band wagon 
7. Transfer 


>: 


The Italians are Fascists. ) 


Therefore he is a Fascist. 


Segging the question 
(Arguing in a circle—taking the conclusion itself as 
one of the premises, e.g., ‘‘It’s un-American.’’) 
. Non sequitur 
Example: John is a Freshman. 
Freshmen know little about the school. 
Therefore John should not be permitted to take 


economics. 


. Argumentum ad hominem 
(If a man is accused of a crime it is no answer to say 
that the prosecutor is as bad as he is.) 
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(The conclusion here has no connection with the 
premises. ) 
7. Post hoc ergo propter hoc 
Example: Coolidge was president from 1923 to 1928. 
The period from 1923 to 1928 was one of great 
prosperity. 
Therefore prosperity came because of Coolidge. 
(But maybe it would have come anyway.) 
8. Fallacy of many questions 
Example: ‘““Have you stopped beating your wife yet?” 
(Only a single question admits of a single answer.) 
JESSE GRUMETTE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





HELPS FOR WORD STUDY 


After reading the recent discussions on vocabulary growth, I am 
tempted to mention that the word slides available by free loan from G. 
and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, have seemed to 
awaken an interest in derivations and to fix the meanings in the pupil’s 
memory. Then, too, the many current intelligence tests given by the 
Civil Service Department and by large business concerns awaken in 
many students the desire to enrich their vocabulary. Kindling a real de- 
sire to work at a job and a liking for the work is half the battle, isn’t it? 


ELEANOR D. CHILD 
GREENWICH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





















NEWS AND NOTES 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
The Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
November 21, 22, and 23, 1940 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30 P.M. 


All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting 


INFORMAL RECEPTION AND TEA, 6:00 P.M. 


Reception Committee 
Officers of the Council 
Members of the Chicago Committee on Arrangements 
Harold A. Anderson, Chicago, Chairman 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council 


Greeting from the English Teachers’ Organizations of the Chicago 
Region and Illinois—Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College, 
President of the English Club of Greater Chicago 


President’s Address: “‘And among These... . . ”—E. A. Cross, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley 

The Grammar of American English—Charles C. Fries, University of 
Michigan 


The Present Status of English in the Schools—Dora V. Smith, University 


of Minnesota : 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. ( 

Presiding, E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, President of , 


the Council 
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Reading for Comprehension and Appreciation—Mortimer J. Adler, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Theories of Language and Understanding—I. A. Richards, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Cambridge, England 
Noon LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
1. Elementary English—Library Joint Luncheon 


Steering Committee: Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, and Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief of School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division, American Library Association, Chicago, Co- 
chairmen; Paul McKee, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University 

Presiding, Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University 

Address: Constance O’Rourke, author (tentative) 


Other authors of children’s literature present as guests and participants 


2. Drama 


Steering Committee: Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, Chairman; Compton Bell, Northwestern University; 
Elizabeth Schwartz, Junior High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Presiding, Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan 

Speakers: Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern University; David Itkin, De- 
Paul University and the Goodman Theater, Chicago (formerly of the 
Moscow Art Theater) 


3. International Relations 


Steering Committee: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Chairman; Committee on International Relations 


Propagandizing for Peace—Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 
Educating for Peace: Review and Discussion—Neal Cross, Menlo Junior 
College, Menlo Park, California 
4. Folklore 
Chairman, Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Arts, Detroit 


Folklore of the Woods and Ranch—E. C. Beck, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
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5: College 

Chairman, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Speaker and discussion 

AFTERNOON SESSIONS: 2:00 P.M. 

CONFERENCE SERIES 
(Unless otherwise noted attendance at each conference will be 
limited to 50) 

Series A: Adapting the Curriculum in English to Particular Needs 


Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington, General 
Chairman of the Series, with the Committee on Individual Differences 


1. English for Gifted Children 
Chairman, George Wagner, East High School, Denver 
Panel: 1. Letha Jenkins, Principal, Grammar School, Ross, California 
2. Ruth Moscrip, Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
3. Mabel Riedinger, Buchtel High School, Akron 
4. Samuel Rosenkrantz, Southwest High School, St. Louis 
5. Margaret Southwick, Director of Language Arts, Gary 


Commentators: 
1. Anna F. Haig, Director of English Department, Bronxville, 
New York 
2. Thelma Hurd, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit 


2. English for Children with a Foreign Background 
Chairman, Edna L. Sterling, Lincoln High School, Seattle 
Panel: 1. Clara S. Bacon, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Amster- 
dam, New York 
2. Albert Berglund, Skokie High School, Winnetka 
3. Amy Coventry, Lincoln High School, Des Moines 
4. Nell Doherty, University High School, New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas 
5. Eleanore Maderis, San Jose High School, San Jose 
6. Florence Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Commentators: 
1. C. O. Hoyt, Principal, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines 
2. Helen M. Streator, Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Michigan 
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3. Differentiating Instruction within the Class 
Chairman, Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 
Panel: 1. Mildred M. Finch, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Cleveland 
2. Matilda K. Gilbreath, Roosevelt High School, Seattle 
3. Mildred B. Green, C. K. McClatchey Senior High School, 
Sacramento 





4. Marjorie Large, Denver Public Schools, Denver 

5. Lois Waterman, East Grand Rapids High School, East Grand 
Rapids 

6. William R. Wood, Evanston Township High School, Evanston 


Commentators: 


1. Frances Broehl, Supervisor of English, Flint 
2. Mabel Goddard, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
3. Aubrey E. Roberts, McMichael Intermediate School, Detroit 


y 


4. English and Guidance 


Chairman, Eason Monroe, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California 
Panel: 1. Lucy Kangley, Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 

2. Frances Magdanz, Waukesha High School, Waukesha 

3. Marian McKinney, University High School, Ann Arbor 

4. Eva Moore, Royal Oak High School, Royal Oak 

5. Franklin Porter, Northwestern University 
Commentators: 


1. Margaret Heaton, George Washington High School, San Fran- 


cisco 
| 2. Margaret McLin, Lewis-Clark High School, Wood River, Illi- 
nois 
3. Eleanor O’Connor, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 


4. Marian Pettis, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 


| 5. English in an Integrated Curriculum 
Chairman, Gertrude Addison, Director of Curriculum, Los Angeles 
Panel: 1. Jean Bartlett, North High School, Akron 
2. Elizabeth Carney, Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley 
3. Harlan W. Hamilton, University of Akron 
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4. Don Karshner, Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, 
California 

5. Kk. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara 

5 i g 

6. Chandos Reid, East High School, Denver 

. Elizabeth Sparhawk, East High School, Denver 


~I 


Commentator: 
1. Jeannette Baer, Skokie High School, Winnetka 


6. English for Nonacademic Pupils 
Chairman, George Murphy, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia 
Panel: 1. Helen Ackermann, Sudlow Intermediate School, Davenport 
2. Ruth Dodds, C. K. McClatchey High School, Sacramento 
3. Ethel Mabie Falk, Former Supervisor of Curriculum, Madison 
4. Helen L. Graham, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 
. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College 


oa 


Commentators: 
1. Margaret Curtis, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan 
2. Marion Edman, Language Education Department, Detroit 


3. Edith Isely, East High School, Madison 


4. Kennetha Schaal, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit 


7. English and the Small High School 


Chairman, Lillian Remsburg, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 





Panel: 1. Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 
2. Maud Chrisman, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Des 


Moines 
3. David Kopel, Chicago Teachers College 
4. Sister Miriam, R.S.M., College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsy] 


vania 
5. Grace O'Malley, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Des 
Moines 
Commentator: 
1. Elizabeth J. Drake, Director of English, Binghamton, New 
York 





SERIES B: Creative Writing 
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Steering Committee: Howard Edminster, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman; Marguerite Malm, State Teachers College, Duluth; 
Belle McKenzie, West Seattle High School, Seattle; Mabel Smith, 
Glencoe Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


Conference Participants: 
Collegiate Level 
Elizabeth Atkins, University of Minnesota 
Arno L. Bader, University of Michigan 
LeRoy H. Buckingham, University of New Hampshire 
Carson C. Hamilton, Michigan State College 
Anna von Helmholtz Phelan, University of Minnesota 
Secondary Level 
H. A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Abigail O’Leary, Central High School, Minneapolis 
Alice L. Vail, Senior High School, Tucson 
Carlton F. Wells, University of Michigan 
Vertical Aspects 
Kathleen G. Ammerman, Central School, Glencoe, Illinois 
John T. Frederick, Northwestern University 
Edna L. Sterling, Lincoln High School, Seattle 


Serres C: Making Use of Expanding Facilities 


1. Motion Pictures and the English Class 


Steering Committee: Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Chairman; and the Council Committee on Stand- 
ards for Motion Pictures. 


Presiding, Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois 
Speaker: Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 


Discussion: School-made motion pictures and their use: and the treat- 
ment of commercial pictures in English classes. (Two discussion groups 
will be formed if those in attendance desire) 


Discussion Leaders (partial list): Miriam B. Booth, Supervisor of Second- 
ary English, Erie; Godfrey Elliott, Principal, Oakvale Schools, Oak- 
vale, West Virginia; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich; Alexander B. Lewis, Central High School, Newark; Lillian E. 

McNulty, Barrett Junior High School, Louisville; Maribel Richardson, 

G. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta 
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2. Youth and the American Newspaper 
Presiding, Laurence R. Campbell, University of Illinois 
Reading Newspapers in Times of Crisis—Paul Huchinson, Managing 
Editor, Christian Century 
Newspapers and the European Scene—Irving Pflaum, Foreign Editor, 
Chicago Times 
Newspapers and the American Front—Curtis D. MacDougall, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University 
High-School Newspapers in a Warring World—Joanna Zander, Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago 


3. Radio and the English Class 
(Attendance not limited) 


Steering Committee: Luella Hoskins, Radio Council, Chicago, Chairman; 
Bergen Evans, Northwestern University; Paul Diederich, University 
of Chicago; Charles Wedemeyer; Pulaski High School, Milwaukee; 
Louise Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College; I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Sophie Balzer Engstrand, author; Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, Chairman of National Council Radio Commit- 
tee, ex officio 

Presiding, Luella Hoskins, Radio Council, Chicago 


Student Demonstrations: A program providing experiences suitable for 
use in an English classroom will be broadcast into the conference room, 
and thereafter a group of ten or twelve students will discuss the pro- 
gram 

Panel Discussion: The panel will include a high-school librarian, a liter- 
ary critic, two teachers, the educational director of the local branch of 
the network which furnishes the program, the writer or commentator of 
the program chosen, one or two students, and members of the steering 
committee to discuss the program and demonstration. Time will be 
allowed for audience discussion 


LARGE GROUP PROGRAMS 


1. Language and Semantics 


Steering Committee: Lou L. La Brant, Ohio State University, Chairman; 
Paul Diederich, University of Chicago; Albert H. Marckwardt, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Louis Zahner, Groton School, Groton, Massa- 


chusetts 
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Presiding, Franklyn B. Snyder, President, Northwestern University 


Theories of Language and Understanding—I. A. Richards, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Cambridge, England 


2. Literature 
Presiding, Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University 
The Study of Literature—Norman E. Nelson, University of Michigan 
Literature and the Emotions in Public Education—Daniel Prescott, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
How To Read a Book: An Illustration—Mortimer J. Adler, University of 
Chicago 
Summary and Comment—Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
3. Reading 
Steering Committee: Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, New 
York, Chairman; Carol Hovious, San Benito County High School and 


Junior College, Hollister, California; Arthur E. Traxler, Educational 
Records Bureau, New York 


Presiding, Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York 


The Problem of Meaning in Reading—Paul McKee, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


Remedial Reading in Secondary Schools—Annekay Tharp, Southside 
High School, Memphis 


Reading in General Education and Its Implications for the Improvement 
of Reading in High Schools and Colleges—William S. Gray, University 
of Chicago 

4. Speech 

Steering Committee: Gladys L. Borchers, University of Wisconsin, Chair- 
man; Harlan M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, California; Ethel 
Kaump, East High School, Madison; Franklin H. Knower, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Mary Sands, Texas State College for Women, Denton 


Presiding, Gladys L. Borchers, University of Wisconsin 


Speech Training for the English Teacher—Clarence Simon, Northwest- 
ern University (20 minutes) 
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The Functional Integration of English and Speech Education—Franklin 
Knower, State University of Iowa (20 minutes). 

Demonstrations by High-School Students—Lena Foley and Charlotte 
Wollaeger, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee (30 minutes) 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 
Toastmaster, Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois 
The Present Status of Scandinavian Literature—Henry Goddard Leach, 
President, American Scandinavian Foundation, formerly Editor of 
Forum 
How a Book Grew—Elizabeth Page, author of The Tree of Liberty 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 


1. Elementary School 
Chairman, Paul McKee, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Theme: Language in the Elementary School 
Letter-writing in the Elementary School—Ethel Mabie Falk, Former 
Supervisor of Curriculum, Madison 
Our Plastic Language—a Basis of Literary Craftsmanship—Wilmer 
Trauger, State Normal School, Potsdam, New York 


A Plea for a Better Language Program in the Primary Grades—M. 
Lucille Harrison, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 

Discussion 

2. Junior High School 

Steering Committee: George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English, Albany, 
Chairman; Margaret W. Boutelle, University of Florida, and Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville; Eliza Hoskins, West Side High School, Little 
Rock; Emily R. Orcutt, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Roland A. Welch, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit 


Theme: An effective program in teaching reading in the junior high school 
Presiding, George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English, Albany 


Improving Reading Skills in the Junior High School—Gertrude Whipple, 
Detroit Public Schools (20 minutes) 
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The Place of Free Reading in the Improvement of the Skills of Reading— 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University (20 minutes) 

Administering the Reading Program—J. M. McCallister, Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago (20 minutes) 

Discussion 

3. Senior High School 

Steering Committee: Eugene Seubert, Maplewood—Richmond Heights 
High School, Maplewood, Missouri, Chairman; Liesette McHarry, 
University of Illinois; Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia; Paul W. Stoddard, Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village, Connecticut 

Theme: Everybody Needs English 

English in Our Social Fabric—Lou La Brant, Ohio State University (20 
minutes) 


Craftsmanship in English and the Arts—H. A. Domincovich, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia (20 minutes) 


English and Personality—Blandford Jennings, Clayton High School, 
Clayton, Missouri (20 minutes) 


English and Vocations—Ward H. Green, Director of English, Tulsa (20 

minutes) 
4. Junior College 

Steering Committee: Neal M. Cross, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, 
California, Chairman; Walter Crosby Eells, American Council on Edu- 
cation; Helena Gavin, Wilson Junior College, Chicago; Malcolm Mc- 
Lean, Hampton Institute; W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College, 
Visalia, California 

Presiding, Neal M. Cross, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California 

Theme: What Is Junior College English? 

The Unique Position of Junior College English—Marjorie Mitchell, Pres- 
ident, Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 

Business English in the Junior College—Turner Trimble, Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago 

Language Problems in the Junior College—Roy Ivan Johnson, Stephens 
College 

Literature in the Junior College—Ruth Goodrich, Fort Dodge Junior 

College, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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5. Joint Meeting of College and Teachers College Sections 
Topic: The Preparation of High-School Teachers of English 
Chairman, Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia 
Chief Questioner, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Discussion: 1. C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
2. Ronald S. Crane, University of Chicago 
3. Herbert W. Smith, Principal, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago 
4. W. W. Parker, President, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
5. Karl Bigelow (tentative) 
Questions from Audience 


Discussion Summarized: Professor Rice. 


6. Adult Education 
Chairman, William Glasgow Bowling, Washington University 
The Adult in Courses in Writing—William Glasgow Bowling, Washington 
University 


Curtis Avery, University of Minne- 





The Adult in Courses in Literature 
sota 
The Adult in Courses in Speech 


Discussion 


7. Joint Meeting of Directors of the Association of Journalism 
and the National Council of Teachers of English 


Steering Committee: William E. Blake, Hartford High School, Hartford, 
Chairman; Olive Allen, Central High School, St. Paul 


Presiding, Olive Allen, Central High School, St. Paul 


How Much Does Journalistic Training Count in the Industrial and Busi- 
ness World?—Edward C. Nell, Northwestern University, Executive 
Secretary, Quill and Scroll 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council 
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Trailing and Capturing Elusive Genius—Ken McCormick, Editor for the 
Doubleday, Doran Company 
Criticism by Description—Mark Van Doren, Pulitzer Prize Poet 


How Writers Write—Louis Bromfield, Novelist 





OFFICIAL NOTICE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


1. It is proposed by the Executive Committee that the third sentence in 
Section VI, ‘‘Membership,”’ be amended to read: 

Bona fide associations of teachers of English, of twenty-five or more, 
such as the English sections of state, regional, or city teachers’ 
associations, shall be eligible to collective membership, when ap- 
proved and accepted by the Board of Directors of the National 
Council. 


to 


. It is proposed by C. C. Fries that the third paragraph, Section IV, 
“Officers and Management,’’ be amended by 
(1) substituting for the first sentence of the third paragraph the fol- 
lowing: 

The directors shall choose annually from their own number a 
president, three vice-presidents, and a secretary-treasurer, 
who shall serve in these capacities both in the Council and 
on the Board. The vice-presidents shall be designated as 
follows: vice-president in charge of college affairs; vice- 
president in charge of secondary-school affairs; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of elementary-school affairs. 

(2) reducing the number of members of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the officers from three to two, and their terms from 
three years to two years. 


These amendments will be voted upon at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing (of all members of the Council) on Friday afternoon of the annual 
Thanksgiving convention. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Secretary 
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INTER-CULTURAL NEWS 

The Service Bureau for Inter-cultural Education, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, publishes the [nter-cultural Education News, which con- 
tains news of the Bureau as well as articles dealing with the development 
of attitudes of tolerance and good will toward the various cultural groups. 
The educational director of the Service Bureau is Mrs. Rachel Davis 
DuBois. Copies of the News may be obtained by writing to the offices of 
the Bureau in New York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

The thirty-three poems first published in the posthumous Collected 
Poems of A. E. Housman are the basis of an article on “The Poetry of 
A. E. Housman”’ by John Peale Bishop in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse for 
June. These additional poems do not differ greatly in kind or excellence 
from those we had, but they do reveal Housman’s personal plight and 
show that he himself was all those lads whose execution he lamented. 

Here was romantic subject matter—intensely felt self-condemnation— 
presented with classic strictness. But both his style and his amazing 
conventional career as a Latin scholar were but masks concealing a great 
emotional disturbance. Despite his apparent simplicity, Housman is al- 
ways (deliberately) leaving the essential matter untold. This now revealed 
secret—an intense, real, impossible love, presumably experienced in Lon- 
don—explains the despair and the unsocial reticence. 

In A Shropshire Lad Housman transforms his own scholarly personal- 
ity into that of a young yeoman suited in person and circumstance to this 
love. Housman had seldom visited Shropshire and apparently chose it be- 
cause it lay on the western horizon of his home, and in that direction lay 
the country of the dead, both of classical mythology and of modern sol- 
dier slang. 

‘*To Housman, all loves are frustrate or faithless.’ 
nation, Housman seems to speak for all the young; but such loves as his 
are particularly distinguished by their brevity, and hence the special poig- 
nancy of his poetry. 

Perhaps the purest poet of his age—at the end of which he came—his 
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True to the imagi- 


personal experience made his range small. 
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By means of x-ray and infra-red photographs C. W. Barrell has rather 
conclusively shown that the Ashbourne portrait of William Shakespeare is 
really an altered painting of Edward de Vere, seventeenth earl of Oxford. 
Mr. Barrell concludes that soon after Shakespeare’s death someone who 
knew Oxford to be the real author of Shakespeare’s works had the picture 
altered and retitled in order that it might half-conceal and half-reveal the 
true author. 

Mr. Barrell’s ‘‘revelation”’ (in last January’s Scientific American) is re- 
soundingly contradicted by Oscar James Campbell in the July issue of 
Harper’s. In the first place, the Ashbourne portrait did not turn up until 
1847, with only a dealer’s unsupported assertion of its identity. Many 
fraudulent Shakespeare portraits were thus produced in the late eight- 
eenth century. 

The ‘‘anti-Stratfordians” first fathered the plays upon Francis Bacon, 
but the more intelligent, seeing that ‘‘no two minds were ever more funda- 
mentally unlike” than those of the authors of the plays and the essays, 
have abandoned Bacon. Several other possible “‘Shakespeares” have been 
put forward—now most often the Earl of Oxford. A successful writer of 
comedies, he was praised by Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia (1598) 
but there praised less than Shakespeare and not at all for tragedy. Meres 
is a main reliance of the Oxfordians. 

All this search for an author for the plays is based upon the unwarrant- 
ed assumption that ‘‘William Shakespeare was a kind of country lout,” 
an illiterate scalwag forced to marry at eighteen a “loose” woman seven 
years older, a deer poacher, a hostler for horses ridden to the theater, and 
suddenly a dramatic genius. 

Well-informed scholars would agree on something like this: William 
Shakespeare, son of a prosperous processor of leather, attended the excel- 
lent local grammar school; learned to read Latin easily and began the 
study of Greek; turned to teaching and wrote the Comedy of Errors and 
Titus Andronicus in imitation of Plautus and Seneca, respectively; took 
the comedies to London and sold them; became assistant to the theater 
“bookkeeper” who was prompter, librarian, and producer—the “Johannes 
Factotum”’ of Greene, one of the University playwrights whose living the 
upstart threatened. 

These facts fit the knowledge and the misinformation which the plays 
show. The few parallels between the plays and Oxford’s life and writings 
are coincidences; the superiority of Shakespeare’s verse is notable. More- 
over, great literature is usually “remote from the raw biological fact.” It 
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was the custom for the elegant to write poetry; why would Oxford have 
failed to own the successful sonnets and narrative poems? And would he 
have written humble dedications to the Earl of Southampton? 


Mark Van Doren, Pulitzer Prize winner who has contributed several 
critical articles to the English Journal, writes on ‘‘Poetry and Subject 
Matter” in the Saturday Review of Literature for August 10. Art, says 
Van Doren, needs subject matter as much as it needs form, which is some- 
thing more than technique. Since poetry began to lose its audience, criti- 
cism has tended to consider the tools of poetry rather than its shape and 
meaning. The difficulty of modern poetry is due not so much to its new 
techniques as to its lack of subject matter. This tragic lack of subject 
matter goes back as far as Wordsworth, who groomed himself for the com- 
position of a long poem which could never be let die but got only as far as 
“The Prelude.” Wordsworth and his successors have searched in them- 
selves for something to say, but even the self has become doubtful and 
confused. The tone of complaint, sometimes rising to irony, predominates 

the complaint of the universal death of subject matter. T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Waste Land” is but one of many demonstrations that poetry “‘has 
become impossible because the world no longer supplies him with things to 
Poetry has inverted the old themes, wine becoming drunkenness, 


love.” 


war becoming horror instead of romance, and love shrinking to desire. 
“Virtue is vanity, glory is departed, justice is a joke, and God has not 
walked in the garden for centuries.” 

Is it, asks Van Doren, the world which has changed, or the poets and 
their outlook? The world is a bitter spectacle, but was it ever beautiful or 
good to eyes which could see nothing else? The actual world was never 
perfect, but now, unfortunately, ‘‘we stand too close to the little world 
to see the great one of which it is so inadequately and yet so uniquely the 
image.” 

True poetry demands good subject matter and form—which is not a 
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mere collection of conscious tricks but a working-out, perhaps by means of | 


tricks, of the way the artist sees his subject. 


The July issue of Theatre Arts is devoted to the “tributary” theater, 


theaters mentioned are collegiate. 


' 

with emphasis on the Boston and Dallas regions. Several of the little 
1 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES ; 

2 


In the Peabody Journal of Education for July, Dorothy Orr answers the 
question, “‘Does Remedial Reading Carry Over into the Junior High 
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School?” in the affirmative. Following up thirty-three pupils who had 
been given an average of 1.87 years of remedial work each in the elemen- 
tary school and who had all been brought up to normal reading level, she 
found that in the junior high school two were making a B+ average, ten 
a B average, eleven a B— average, seven a C average, and seven a C— 
average. Only one child was marked “‘failure”’ in language or science, and 
a number of the pupils were holding positions of distinction in the student 
body. 

Most retarded readers need remedial work in methods of attacking new 
words, particularly phonics. They need to be followed up after they have 
acquired their skills until the use of these has been habitual. The practice 
exercises during the remedial period should be more numerous than seems 
necessary. Mastery of the mechanics, when the youngster sees what he is 
trying to do, becomes interesting and is usually a pleasure. 


In the School Executive for August, W. A. Wittich calls reading ‘“ ‘The 
First R’—Forgotten Subject in Junior High School.” Mr. Wittich re- 
states the fact that before the junior high school years teachers have not 
the time to teach or pupils the ability to master the reading skills they 
need in the junior high school. Unless the instruction in reading is con- 
tinuous—not remedial instruction but regular instruction for all—only the 
upper crust of the class will acquire the necessary skills or learn when to 
use them. 

From about six hundred replies to a questionnaire Mr. Wittich lists the 
specific reading skills necessary in junior high school work in mathematics, 
English, social science, and general science. The English reading skills 
he lists are: (1) to read many pages of materials and be able to gain the 
viewpoint of the author; (2) to read to draw conclusions which will assist 
in the formation of valid judgments; (3) to learn the meanings of new 
words as they are met in the course of the assignment; (4) to get the one 
thought of major importance from a single paragraph; and (5) to discrimi- 
nate between concepts of major and minor importance. 

Mr. Wittich prepared four sets of drills emphasizing these reading skills 
and tried them out in a two-week period with thirty junior high school 
youngsters. The reading improvement in this short period as measured 
by tests ranged from five-tenths of a grade to four and five-tenths grades, 
with a median of one and nine-tenths grades. He concludes that the 
youngsters need these skills and can develop them at slight cost in time 
and material. 
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Self-conscious boys of the eighth grade became active and co-operative 
in English when they were organized as a class by themselves at the Clare- 
mont Junior High School. Mr. Clement Zannini describes the class, “‘Eng- 
lish for Boys in the High-Eighth Grade,” in the University High School 
Journal for June. Beginning with pantomimes, the boys learned to work 
together. By explaining their special accomplishments to one another, 
they practiced extemporaneous speaking. Later they enjoyed some 
fairly complicated dramatics. According to the teachers, the benefit 
of this English class, freed by the absence of girls from the most trouble- 
some inhibitions to communication for boys of the early adolescent years, 
was unusual progress in development of character, acquisition of poise, and 
ability to think clearly. 


In his address, ‘‘Educating Youth To Meet National Problems,’’ de- 
livered at the seventy-eighth annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Milwaukee, July 3, 1940, Mr. John W. Stude- 
baker eloquently defined the national need for a thoroughgoing activity 
program of education. The whole educational system, he believes, must 
be taken out of the vacuum in which, at present, it withholds the stu- 
dents of America from free participation in actuality. Specifically, Mr. 
Studebaker made an appeal for a more thoroughly civic education for all 
high-school students, the high school to be extended through Grade XIV, 
and for adults in the high-school community. Specialized schools in 
adequate numbers and the necessary transportation, he said, should pro- 
vide all the kinds of education needed in our society. A broader program 
of scholarships, direct governmental assistance, such as the N.Y.A. 
program, and indirect assistance, finding employment for students in 
their respective communities, Mr. Studebaker urged, would help to 
create participation in a society which must give the student the assur- 
ance that society needs the work of all its members. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS* 
(August) 
FICTION 


. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 

. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. Harcourt, Brace. 

. Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. To the Indies, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 

. Night in Bombay, by Louis Bromfield. Harper. 

. World’s End, by Upton Sinclair. Viking. 

. Quietly My Captain Waits, by Evelyn Eaton. Harper. 

. The Bird in the Tree, by Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 

. The Mixture as Before, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
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NONFICTION 

1. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

. I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 

. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 

. As I Remember Him, by Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. 

. Bet It’s a Boy, by Betty B. Blunt. Stephen Daye. 

. They Wanted War, by Otto D. Tolischus. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

. Richard Halliburton: His Story of His Life’s Adventure. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

. How To Read a Book, by Mortimer Adler. Simon & Schuster. 

. M-Day, by Leo M. Cherne. Simon & Schuster. 

10. American White Paper, by Joseph W. Alsop, Jr., and Robert Kintner. 

Simon & Schuster. 
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* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-three bookstores. 
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EDUCATING FOR PEACE 

When this publication’ was announced after years of painstaking ef- 
fort, it seemed unfortunate that the Committee on International Rela- 
tions should present the result of their labor at a time when their pro- 
nouncements might be construed as unpatriotic, disloyal propaganda. 
As a matter of fact, the monograph is most timely. The scholarly con- 
tributors, all of them leaders in the cause of world-peace in church, 
politics, and school, have stated a clear case for world-peace. Without 
the least hysteria they hold fast to the thesis that no nation by means of 
war has ever advanced the cause of civilization. 

The monograph should be widely useful, particularly in the high school 
for which it was primarily intended. For the literature classes there is a 
chapter on American prose and poetry in which Miss Ida Jacobs ably 
discusses war and peace as literary themes and provides a wide range of 
reading for an extended reading program. In a chapter entitled “‘Litera- 
ture and War’ Dr. Robert Morss Lovett traces war as a theme in Euro- 
pean and English fiction through the medieval romantic ‘‘dying for 
glory,”’ to the Victorian national expedience, to the twentieth-century 
disillusionment. Dr. Lovett says: 

The change of attitude on the part of writers, discussed in this article, is a 
symptom of high importance as betokening the decline of war psychology. No 
theme survives long in literature if persistently treated with irony and dis- 
illusionment. Amid present wars and threats of wars, the result of a world situa- 
tion set up by violence and conflict, it is of comfort to recognize the ground 
swell of a demand for peace, signalized by the renunciation of war as a heroic 
theme in literature. 


Students of history, social studies, and current events should find the 
manuscript a rich store of reliable source materials for panel discussions, 
debates, and investigative reading and writing. 

Part IV, ‘“‘The School Mobilizes for Peace,”’ provides a wide range of 
extra-curricular activities: pageants, radio plays, and a variety of units 
and programs for all grades. These materials are further supplemented by 

*Ida T. Jacobs and John J. De Boer (co-editors), Educating for Peace: A Report 
the National Council of Teachers of English Committee on International Relations. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. 275. $1.50. 
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the ample bibliography of reference materials, inexpensive pamphlets, 
and suitable plays. 

The Council is particularly fortunate in presenting at this time a 
monograph so unbiased and so useful in guiding the thinking of teachers 


and students. 
ELLEN M. GEYER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





THINKING IN ENGLISH 

Clear thinking and effective expression are complementary aims for the 
teacher of English. Too often the first is obscured, hidden, or completely 
lost in a maze of corrective exercises, illustrative sentences, grammatical 
principles, or rules governing punctuation. They may be graded expertly 
in order of difficulty, logically arranged and systematically tested, but to 
what avail if they do not emphasize thought-acquiring and clear thinking 
continuously for the individual pupil? This book' consistently reminds the 
pupil that language power is first thought power. 

To that end the authors have made three main divisions or parts: 
“‘Getting Ideas from Reading,” ‘‘Thinking in Sentences,” and ‘“‘How We 
Say What We Think.” Each of these divisions begins with a pretest, which 
is followed by a number of blocks necessary to pave that particular stretch 
of road, and they in turn are followed by an end test. In each block the 
two-way flow of communication—incoming channels of reading and lis- 
tening and outgoing channels of writing and speaking—is clearly kept 
uppermost in mind by means of questions, exercises, and activities. More 
than that, there immediately follow the end test a number of projects, 
offered as types and adaptable to individual preferences, which challenge 
the pupil to apply what he has learned in the preceding blocks. This plan, 
interweaves functionally the building of sentence consciousness and sen- 
tence signals in a rather unique and surely effective method in the section 
“Thinking in Sentences.”’ Just as clearly as in the case of sentence signals, 
or punctuation, grammar becomes the handmaiden of thinking and express- 
ing in the seven blocks and twelve projects that logically comprise ‘‘How 
We Say What We Think.”’ The emphasis is not placed upon grammatical 
terms. A chart of conventional grammar terms, with page references, is 
included in the prefatory pages for the convenience of teachers who must 
have them, but the Index proper includes these terms only as functional 
elements. 

* Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, Thinking in English: Book I. Chicago: 
Scott Foresman & Co., 1940. Pp. 327. $1.12. 
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The appeal, particularly in the projects, is made directly to the student. 
Academic-minded students should respond. Others, and they are numer- 
ous, may find the going heavy. There are hazards of vocabulary, exposi- 
tory preachment, and difficult illustrative passages. A skilled teacher can 
lighten the way, however, without too much difficulty. 

The format should appeal to high-school students. The three hundred 
pages are attractively broken by changes in type, cartoons, and devices 
for outlines, marking, revision, and the like. In general, they do not care 
for babyish books. Photographic illustrations introducing each part are 
on planes of their interests. The Table of Contents includes lively annota- 
tions for each block and is, in itself, at once an invitation to read on and, 
at the same time, a valuable preview of the plan and purpose of the book. 

CLARENCE H. CARBACK 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Country Editor. By Henry Beetle Hough. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Editor Hough and his wife, graduates of Columbia School of Journalism, forsook 
newspaper work in New York to own, edit, and publish the Vineyard Gazette on the 
Massachusetts island of Martha’s Vineyard. The country editor pays tribute to village 
life, to simple wholesome people, to values too many of us have forgotten. Written with 
a distinction which rings true, he pictures for us two people who savor life and find it 
good—very good. 

Big River To Cross. By Ben Lucien Burman. John Day. $3.00. 

This is a captivating river-book, a very complete and appreciative study of the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to the Gulf—its past importance, the inhabitants along the 
banks, their customs and lore, tall tales, local boats of all descriptions, with many 
allusions to the history and influence of the Upper Mississippi. 

The Brewer’s Big Horses. By Mildred Walker. Harcourt. $2.50. 

By the author of Dr. Norton’s Wife. Sara’s father wrote: ‘‘A lady cannot run a brewery 

. without sacrificing her dignity.’ Her parents were godly people and a bit in- 
tolerant. The scene is a Michigan town; the time, 1892-1918. Suspense, vitality, and 
social understanding make this a worth-while book. 

The Underground Stream. By Albert Maltz. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


A knowledge of author Maltz’s former proletarian studies will attract many readers 
and repel others. In this novel Maltz is concerned with human values and with justice 
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in the old sense of the word. Princey, the central character, works in a motor plant; his 
wife in a laundry. Union and communist organizations, kidnapping, and violence as- 
sume dire importance. 


Gypsy, Gypsy. Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Black Narcissus has again written an unusual novel—a horror story in 
fact. The central character, an unscrupulous older woman, abnormal in her behavior, is 
skilfully developed. 


Out of the Fog. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Lincoln fans and readers of detective stories, also Cape Cod character lovers, will be 
lured far from world-wars, air bombs, and historical romances by this mystery story and 
the underlying current of an admirable woman’s quiet devotion. 


Geese in the Forum. By Lawrence Edward Watkin. Knopf. $2.50. 

“T trust I oblige all honest men by ridiculing the national tendency to substitute 
gimcracks for liberal education . . . . when enthroned geese relegate the Romans to the 
farmyard.”’ John Burgess, southerner, married a northern girl. Her father and his uncle 
established him as teacher in a southern college. The intent of the author, who is pro- 
fessor of English at Washington and Lee University, is “‘to depict the professor as a 
human being.”’ 


Three Plays. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. $3.00. 

The Time of Your Life, Love’s Old Sweet Song,and My Heart’s in the Highlands, which 
was, to the surprise of critics, a Broadway hit. Heywood Broun said of it, “It is one of 
the finest plays ever written for the American theater.” 


The Bridge. By Ernest Poole. Macmillan. $3.50. 

The author of The Harbor, His Family, etc., who has long been a thoughtful student 
of world-issues, presents an earnest and wholesome reminiscence of living and writing 
and friends. His unbiased study of those social and economic forces which he believes 
have brought about the present world-chaos is readable and convincing. 


Moon Tide. By Willard Robertson. Carrick. $2.50. 


When the Swede, a tough former sailor, rescued Ada from suicide, a pathetic love 
story developed. This is a poignant and beautiful tale, simply told. 


You Can’t Go Home Again. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $3.00. 


The continuation of The Web and the Rock, the story of George Webster, is poetic, 
philosophical, and self-revealing, as are all of Wolfe’s writings. 


The Pacific Ocean. By Felix Riesenberg. Drawings by Stephen Voorhies, maps. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

This first volume of an “Oceans of the World”’ series is a beautiful book, full of ex- 
citement and achievement, of exploits of famous men, including Magellan and later 
those Connecticut sailing masters whom we call our own. It is well planned—at times a 
bit too detailed—and beautifully executed. 
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Decisive Battles: Their Influence upon History and Civilization. Major-General 

F. C. Fuller, British Army (retired). Scribners. 

A lengthy book—a historical pageant—of timely interest to readers of history. There 
are striking omissions and inclusions. A book of such scope naturally calls for different 
points of view. 

The “Argonauts.” By Lillian E. Ross, George Whitman, Joe Wershba, Helen 

Ross, Mel Fiske. Modern Age. $2.75. 

Two girls and three boys, just out of college and all having done work on college 
newspapers, set out to see the world—and judge it. Traveling fifteen thousand miles in 
three months, they saw ‘‘the people” and their representatives. The truths which these 
young minds explored and discovered are of utmost importance. And—they rode home 
reading the ‘“‘Help Wanted”’ ads. 

Strategy of Terror. By Edmond Taylor. Houghton. $2.50. 

“It is likely that the historian of tomorrow will reveal that in 1940 totalitarian gov- 
ernments, taking advantage of a confused national mood, were using hundreds of agents 
and spending millions of dollars to spread dissention in this land.” This is one of those 
very important books on propaganda to which we are too likely to react as the ostrich 
does to danger. 

A Man Named Grant. By Helen Todd. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

This biography of the Civil War president, fictional in presentation, is an absorbing 
story with superb character analysis. 

Why England Slept. By John F. Kennedy. Funk. $2.00. 

The son of the United States Ambassador to England studies the crisis in England 
with the idea of applying the lesson learned through her mistakes to strengthen our own 
defenses. 

J’accuse: The Men Who Betrayed France. By Jean Rolland. Dial. $2.50. 

A book of importance to United States readers—similar in scope and intention to 
Why England Slept. Written by a man who knew personally the men whom he accuses 
of betraying France. 

Idle Money, Idle Men. By Stuart Chase. Harcourt. $2.00. 

With his usual vehemence, Stuart Chase discusses the vital economic and social 
issues of this strange new world. 

Wodehouse on Golf. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Wodehouse followers and readers seeking distraction from those too present and 
discouraging problems prevalent now in life and in books will welcome these golf 
stories. 

Gabriel’s Search. By Della T. Lutes. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Country Kitchen presents a pioneer novel. The central character is an 
agnostic in a religious small-town community. 

The American Presidency. By Harold J. Laski. Harper. $2.50. 

A timely study of the powers and responsibilities of a United States president and his 
relations with the Congress and the Supreme Court. Book-of-the-Month-Club choice 
for August. 
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This Is Wendell Willkie. By Wendell Willkie. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
This collection of Willkie’s speeches and discussions of political and economic issues 
has his approval. 


Madame Dorthea. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 
A story of eighteenth-century Norway; a portrait of a woman with great responsi- 
bilities suddenly thrust upon her by loss of husband and money. 


Oriental Assembly. By T. E. Lawrence. Dutton. $3.00. 


This volume, of interest to Lawrence enthusiasts, contains one hundred photographs 
and a miscellaneous collection of Lawrence’s writings about the East. 


Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays, and Letters. Doubleday. $3.50. 
Five hundred sixty-one pages in one volume. Illustrated. Memoir by Robert 
Cortes Holliday. 


Period Piece: The Life and Times of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. By Jenny Ballou. 

Houghton. $3.00. 

“Ella Wheeler Wilcox was pure thoroughbred lowbrow, yet in some preposterous, 
important, and unique way she is tied up, too, with the best that can be found in 
America,” writes Jenny Ballou, who feels a certain gentleness and respect for “a vulgar 
vivid personality’ whose poems had an enormous appeal to readers seeking heart throbs. 
The First To Awaken. By Granville Hicks. Modern Age. $2.50. 

A novel of the year 2040. George Swain, American, permits himself to be the guinea 
pig for a scientific experiment. He is put to sleep for a century; he is awakened in a new 
America and exults in the greater intellectual and physical progress—but some 
problems remain unsolved. 

What Is Happiness? By Ten English Writers. New York: Kinsey & Co. 

Writers differing as widely in personal philosophy as Havelock Ellis, Storm Jameson, 
Bertrand Russell, Hugh Walpole, J. B. Priestley, Eric Linklater, Martin Armstrong, 
Gerald Bullett, and John Hilton discuss in these fascinating brief essays the nature of 
happiness, how it may be achieved, and what personalities can best find it. 


The Gap of Brightness: Lyrical Poems. By F. R. Higgins. Macmillan. $1.25. 
These lyrics from Ireland reflect both melancholy and sensitivity to the subtle 

flavors of life in nature. Higgins’ lines are direct, brutal at times, and even the softer, 

more melodic, passages are terse. 

The Spirit Watches. By Ruth Pitter. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Winner of the Hawthornden Prize, with a rapidly growing reputation both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, Ruth Pitter offers in this slender new book of 
verse a variety of poems preoccupied chiefly with the delights of form and color and 
lacking almost completely the sense of hope and despair and futility, and insight into 
the significance of living now, which is characteristic of the great majority of the mod- 
erns. 


As We Are. By Frances R. Angus. Bruce Humphries. $2.00. 


A book of verse reflecting the shifting moods of man and nature, by a poet well 
known to readers of the English Journal. 
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Leif Erikson the Lucky. By Frederick A. Kummer. Winston. $2.00. 

Mr. Kummer wrote that most excellent book, The Great Road. This new book was 
written for his own boys, but the dynamic story of the great discoverer and the thrilling 
tales of the Vikings are equally pleasing to adults. Norman Price’s illustrations are fine. 


Hamlet Had an Uncle. By Branch Cabell. Farrar. $2.50. 

As many readers will remember, some years ago James Branch Cabell ceased to 
write, but Branch Cabell took up his pen. Old admirers will find Hamlet Had an Uncle, 
in all its witty ridiculous aspects, similar in vein to the Jurgen creations. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Practical Procedures in Teaching Secondary-School English. Edited by Herbert 
L. Prescott. Portland, Me.: Platform News Publishing House. $1.95. 
Mr. Prescott has assembled under various headings the reports of teachers of 
English as they appeared in various educational magazines and presents them in this 
loose-leaf planographed book through summary and quotation. 


Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels. By G. T. Buswell. “Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph,”’ No. 50. University of Chicago. $1.00. 
The report of an experimental study of the reading habits of college students and 

other adults deficient in reading ability and of the effectiveness of various types of 


remedial procedures. 


A Manual for Remedial Reading. By Edward William Dolch. Champaign, IIL: 

Garrard Press. $2.00. 

A practical little handbook on corrective teaching in reading, furnishing guidance 
about the study of the slow reader, individualizing instruction, noting special disabili- 
ties, and the specific problems of remedial reading in the primary grades, the middle 
and upper grades, and the high school. A valuable chapter on the prevention of 
reading disabilities appears at the end. 


How To Evaluate a Secondary School: 1940 Edition. A manual to accompany 
the 1940 editions of Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

Scales for the evaluation of various phases of high-school organization and activity 
with instructions and suggestions for visiting committees as well as the schools them- 


selves. 


Speech Correction: Principles and Methods. By C. Van Riper. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.50. 

A detailed description of the anatomical and psychological bases of speech defects; 
techniques for the treatment of articulatory and voice disorders, including a large 
section devoted to stuttering; and a discussion of the problem of bilingualism and 
foreign dialect. 
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Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report on the Methods, Activities, and 
Results of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. Washington, 
D.C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. $3.50. 

A detailed report of current practices and achievements of secondary schools, in- 
cluding descriptions and ratings of types of English courses in common use. Valuable 
information as to the relationship between such factors as number of semesters of 
English and number of semesters of English taken prior to testing and average score 
on vocabulary tests is included in the report. 


FOR THE STUDENT 

Milestones of the Drama. By Helen Louise Cohen. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

This book, which grew out of a course which the author has taught in the depart- 
ment of English in the Washington Irving High School, New York City, includes 
Oedipus, Everyman, Doctor Faustus, School for Scandal, A Doll’s House, Cyrano de 
Bergerac and The Emperor Jones. Each play is preceded by a fairly complete and in- 
formative introduction, and an independent section provides an outline for a course 
in drama with suggestions for study and action. 


Modern Short Biographies and Autobiographies. Edited by Marston Balch. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 

A revision of the volume issued five years ago; six of the original, with twenty new, 
pieces. Each biography is complete and has an introductory essay or prefatory note 
about its author. Of timely significance are the life-stories ‘“Chiang Kai-Shek” by 
John Gunther, and “Wife of Abraham Lincoln,” by Gamaliel Bradford. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes. By J. Dover Wilson. Macmillan. $0.72. 

An abridgment of this noted scholar’s Life in Shakespeare's England, intended for 
readers of high-school age. Most of the extracts are taken from books and pamphlets 
written during Shakespeare’s lifetime and reflect the interests, amusements, super- 
stitions, and the sights and sounds of English country roads, the great cities, the theater, 
and the court. Valuable source material for the understanding of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Playing Fair: A Book of Tolerance Plays. Edited by Fanny Venable Cannon. 
Dutton. $1.00. 


Plays useful for the development of civilized attitudes toward the alien and the for- 
eign-born as human beings. Chiefly for the upper years of the high school. 


The House of the Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Pocket Books Edi- 
tion. $0.25. 
This unabridged edition of an American classic is one of the rapidly growing series 
being marketed through the grocery at the crossroads and the city drug store. 


Activity Notebook. By Edna L. Sterling and Don W. Emery. Holt. 

One hundred and fourteen sets of exercises for the mastery of grammar, usage, 
sentence structure, and punctuation printed on perforated leaves designed for inclusion 
in the loose-leaf notebook. The exercise material is preceded by a brief section of rules 
and illustrations. 
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Ly no sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for al- 
though the indispensable classics are generously included, the books are 
vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form today’s 
life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the best 


that has gone before, and yet thrillingly a part of the present. 


Each part of each of the four books now ready is focused on a live 
“center of interest’ and not on mere chronological sequence. In each of 
the first three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, there are eight of 
these themes; in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene 
the selections in each book are grouped around six themes. The vitality 
which this plan engenders in selections from the classics is as welcome to 


teachers as it is to pupils. 


Doorways In preparation Heritage 688 pages $1.92 
Trails In preparation The American Scene 736 pages 2.08 
Highways 656 pages $1.84 The English Scene 784 pages 2.16 
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